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Tuk feeling of England on the 
Cretan Question, or rather—for 
that is what it has come to— 
upon the question of Greece and 
the Powers, has been made very evident during the 
week. Yesterday week there was a meeting at St. 
James’s Hall which showed itself to be enthusiastic- 
ally in favour of the Greek intervention, and though 
the effect of the meeting was marred by some in- 
discreet speeches, it was nevertheless a significant 
demonstration of public opinion. An open air 
meeting in Trafalgar Square and a crowded and 
enthusiastic gathering at Manchester bore fresh 
evidence to popular sympathy with Greece as against 
the Powers. The speeches of Lord Kimberley and 
Sir William Harcourt at the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation at Norwich, though they did 
not give us that clear “lead” which Liberals have 
demanded, left us in no doubt as to the way in 
which the Liberal leaders regard the struggle in 
the East, whilst a speech on the same evening by 
Mr. Bryce gave us—what has been so greatly needed 
—a practical programme upon which Liberal en- 
thusiasm may expend its force. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE appearance of Mr. Gladstone's Letter to the 
Duke of Westminster yesterday furnishes fresh 
proof of the direction in which public opinion is 
moving. Mr. Gladstone attacks the Concert of 
Europe with great severity, and arraigns it for its 
dismal failure so far as Armenia is concerned. He 
is particularly bitter against the German Emperor and 
the Czar, whom he accuses of being actuated by their 
hatred of freedom. On the other hand, Mr. Glad- 
stone practically sweeps aside as frivolous the con- 
tention that the mere phrases “ integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire” and “suzerainty of the Sultan” are 
necessarily barriers to the complete liberation of 
Crete. In Parliament the most noticeable references 
to the crisis during the week have been Lord Salis- 
bury’s reference to the speech of M. Hanotaux in the 
French Chamber, which he invited Lord Kimberley to 
regard asa statement of the English as well as the 
French position, and Mr, Balfour's petulant refusal 
on Thursday to answer questions put to him by an 
Opposition which, whilst embarrassing the Govern- 
ment by speeches out of doors, did not venture to 
move a direct vote of censure. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more maladroit than 





Lord Salisbury’s attempt to hide himself behind 





DomeEsTic politics were somewhat thrown into 
the shade at Norwich by the European situation 
and the Cretan problem. But Sir William Harcourt 
was at his very best on Wednesday evening in his 
exposure of the Parliamentary situation of the 
Government and the ludicrous failure of their legis- 
lative achievements. He pointed out how the 
Government had irritated the rank and file 
of their party by their anti-Bimetallism, their 
action as to the Guards and the Penrhyn quarry 
dispute ; while some even ventured to criticise Mr. 
Chamberlain because “he is suspected, I do not know 
whether truly or not, to have a prejudice against 
filibustering.” The “social programme” was a 
miserable failure; but the climax was, of course, 
the Education Bill, in charge of two Scots- 
men who know nothing about it; while Sir John 
Gorst, “the only lay figure in the whole collection” 
and the only Ministerialist who does know, keeps 
silence perforce and the debates are closured. 
The speech was an admirable fighting speech and 
a comprehensive indictment of the Government ; and 
the speaker was not less happy in his description of 
the treatment of the constituencies by the Tory 
managers at the breakfast next day. The Conference 
passed a most emphatic resolution condemning the 
Voluntary Schools Bill and reiterating the Liberal 
demands on the subject for popular control, increased 
efficiency, and security for the teachers; and resolu: 
tions on the usual lines demanding electoral and 
registration reforms, payment of members and of 
election expenses, and abolition of the Lords’ veto, 
and also on Employers’ Liability and international 
arbitration. 


In the House of Commons the Education Bill has 
again been the chief subject of consideration during 
the week. The discussion upon it has been carried 
on almost wholly by the members of the Opposition 
and by such independent supporters of the Govern- 
ment as Mr. Courtney and Mr. Strachey. Sir Hemy 
Fowler has been the leader of the Opposition in 
their attacks upon a measure of flagrant injustice. 
Bat although no reply has been given to the 
powerful indictment of. the Bill by the Liberal 
party, not a word or a line has been altered in 
it. Mr. Balfour has stuck rigidly to his determina- 
tion to rob the House of Commons of the Report 
stage on the measure. There is not the slightest 
doubt that by taking this course, which has 
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necessarily irritated his opponents, he has pro- 
longed instead of shortined the time devoted to 
the Bill, and has furnished fresh proof of his 
signal incapacity for the leadership of the House 
of Commons. There has been no scandal in con- 
nection with the discussion of the Bill this week 
quite so flagrant as the refusal of the Chairman 
of Committees last week to grant the usual interval 
for dinner; but the Closure has been freely used 
without any regard to precedent or to justice, Mr. 
Lowther having manifestly none of the scruples 
which weighed upon Mr. Mellor under similar 
circumstances. The result is that a measure which 
a great number of Tories do not like, and which 
is bitterly detested by the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons and by a majority of the 
electors in the country, has passed through the 
Committee stage absolutely without amendment. 


Tue Solicitor-General’s reply to Principal Fair- 
bairn’s appeal to him and to the Liberal Unionism 
of Scotland, which we noticed last week, may quiet 
Liberal Unionist consciences, but can hardly be 
called conclusive. Sir Robert Finlay speaks of the 
coming Bill for relieving necessitous Board schools 
with a confidence which certainly is not general, 
and of the provisions of the Education Bill 
in terms which, fortunately for himself, he has 
no space to defend. But the gist of his reply is 
this. The English situation is not translatable 
into Scotch. If the English people had Board 
schools everywhere, as in Scotland, they must also, 
to complete the likeness, have the right of deter- 
mining the kind of religious teaching to be given 
in them, and the result would often be unfavour- 
able to the Nonconformists. As it is, the English 
people like denominational schools, and Scotch 
Unionists must assist to keep them. This line of 
argument, unfortunately, may be applied to other 
measures. Would Scottish Liberal Unionists, for 
instance, feel justified in assisting to endow the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, if the Govern- 
ment thought that it would gratify the majority of 
the Irish people to do so 


Tue Navy Estimates have engaged the attention 
of the House of Commons on the nights recently 
devoted to Supply. Yesterday week Mr. Edmund 
Robertson initiated a general discussion on the naval 
programme in shipbuilding, manning, and works for 
the coming year. So far as manning and works were 
concerned, he admitted that the present Board of 
Admiralty was doing its duty, and carrying forward 
the system inaugurated by Lord Spencer’s Board. 
But the shipbuilding vote for the year shows a con- 
siderable decrease, and evidently indicates either 
come cutting-down of the Estimates by the Treasury, 
or a slackening of zeal on the part of Mr. Goschen 
and his colleagues. The First Lord’s reply to Mr. 
Robertson not only furnished no justification, but 
no explanation, of this change for the worse. Strange 
to say, the Service members of the House, who never 
lost an opportunity of urging the late Government 
forward on the path of naval expenditure, have 
done nothing to support the expansion of the fleet 
under the present Administration, or to prevent any 
falling-off in shipbuilding. The fact seems to cast 
a rather melancholy light on the patriotic zal of 
these gentlemen. 


Tue South Africa Committee was occupied on 
Tuesday during its whole sitting with the examina- 
tion of Mr. Schreiner, the Attorney-General in Mr. 
Rhodes’s last Administration. Mr. Schreiner gave 
very interesting and important information regard- 
ing the events in Cape Town at the time of the 
Jameson raid. He had been with Mr. Rhodes at 
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the time when that gentleman resigned, and 
spoke to various conversations with him. In his 
opinion there would have been civil war in 
South Africa but for the action taken by Mr. 
Hofmeyr. As for the results of the raid, they had 
been disastrous; public confidence had been de- 
stroyed, race antagonisms had been revived, and a 
lamentable feeling of suspicion with regard to the 
policy of the Imperial Government had been created. 
Whilst admitting that the Uitlanders had grievances, 
Mr. Schreiner declared that they had been greatly 
exaggerated. Any policy which had for its avowed 
object the overthrow of the existing Government in 
the Transvaal would, if pursued either by the Im- 
perial or the Cape Government, be a source of danger 
to South Africa. 





THE work of the Irish Land Commission in 
reducing rents for the second statutory term was 
made the subject of a deputation to the Prime 
Minister on Friday in last week. We cannot think 
that Lord Salisbury acted with that reserve which 
befits his position when he urged the landlords to 
take every opportunity of publishing all they 
thought about the action of individual sub-com- 
missioners. Free criticism doubtless has its advan- 
tages,and the decisions even of High Court Judgesmay 
be matter for fair comment, but previous experience 
would uot lead one to suppose that any Irish judicial 
officer was so likely to escape necessary criticism that 
a special hint to criticise him was required from the 
Prime Minister. It must always be remembered 
that persons in a judicial position are less at liberty 
to reply to criticism than others are, and the engine 
of criticism is specially liable to abuse. There is 
happily, however, one restraining influence of which 
Lord Salisbury may not have been aware. The 
sub-commissioner who is attacked by the land- 
lords becomes at once the particular protégé of the 
Nationalists, who, if the Government dismiss him, 
will know the reason why. Many men have won 
fame and even promotion in Ireland by being 
abused, 





MEANWHILE there is no primé facie case what- 
ever for the landlords’ outcry. As a matter of plain 
statistical fact the number of fair rents fixed for 
the second period of fifteen years by the sub-com- 
missioners up to the end of January was only 1,282. 
It appears that in no less than 932 of these 
cases appeals had been lodged to the Head Com- 
mission by that date, and doubtless many of the 
other 350 cases will also be made the subject of 
appeal. Where there is an appeal, at least seven 
persons, all well paid by the State and three of 
them holding their offices on the same tenure as 
High Court Judges, apply their minds to the 
question what would be the fair rent for the 
holding. The proceeding is avowedly expensive, but 
no one cah say that it is unduly hurried. It may 
be noted that there is a tendency to settle the rents 
by agreement out of Court, and that 392 were so 
fixed in January. This is probably due to the 
expensiveness and dilatoriness of the Court pro- 
cedure. Only 98 rents were fixed in January, and 
there are 20,000 cases awaiting hearing. 


EVERYONE has heard of Adams v. Dunseath, but 
few people know what was the actual result of the 
decision in that famous case. In consequence of the 
decision in the Court of Appeal, the landlord 
was allowed for the first term of fifteen years 
to receive an extra £2 of rent (in addition 
to the rent for the land) for a house which had 
been erected by the tenant's predecessor in title. 
The same farm came before the Land Commission 
the other day in order that the rent might be fixed 
for the second term of fifteen years. The landlord's 


lawyer, recognising that after the recent Land Act 
“ Adams v, 


Dunseath " ‘s no lunger law, regretfully 
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admitted that he could not claim that £2 now. So 
the nett difference made by the decision to the 
particular parties concerned has only been £30. 


It is pleasant to note, by the way, that Irish 
emigration, which largely increased in 1895, went 
down to 39,226 in 1896, which is not far above the 
lowest figure since the Famine. As usual, much 
more than half the emigrants were women, and of 
those no less than 16,083 were domestic servants. 
Munster sent 6,524 servant girls and Connaught 
only 500 fewer to do the domestic work of America. 


A HEAVY blow was struck last Saturday by the 
judges of the Queen’s Bench division at the book- 
makers and gamblers upon racecourses. <A well- 
known bookmaker named Dunn had been charged 
before the magistrates with unlawfully using Tat- 
tersall’s enclosure at Hurst Park for the purpose of 
betting with other persons, and the charge had been 
dismissed by the magistrates on the ground that the 
“ring” was not a “ place” within the meaning of the 
statute. This decision was appealed against, and on 
Saturday five judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
reversed it, and directed the magistrates to find Mr. 
Dunn guilty. There is no appeal from this decision, 
and it is difficult to come to any other conclusion 
than that it has dealt a blow at the bookmakers from 
which they can hardly recover. If that be the case, 
the best interests of the community have unques- 
tionably been served by the decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Unless men are prepared to main- 
tain that gambling is not an evil, they cannot affirm 
that the occupation of the bookmaker is not pre- 
judicial to the general interests. We shall be glad 
to see the step taken on Saturday followed up in 
other directions. 





THE plan of the Powers for the 
ABROAD. settlement of the Cretan problem, 
as outlined by M. Hanotaux in the 
French Chamber last Monday, aims at liberty for 
Crete and the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
“ Autonomy under the suzerainty of the Sultan” 
has an unfortunate elasticity about its meaning ; 
but if the autonomy is real and the suzerainty 
shadowy, the result, though only provisional, may 
be satisfactory enough. The withdrawal of the 
Greek troops is demanded by the Powers on the 
ground that they are neither strong enough 
nor impartial enough to be used in restoring 
peace to the island; and the concentration of the 
Turkish troops under the eyes of the forces of ocecu- 
pation that the Powers are sending to replace and 
supplement their bluejackets will, it is to be hoped, 
prevent pillage and rapine. There were indications 
early in the week that some of the Powers—pre- 
sumably England and France—had desired to obtain 
better térms for Greece, but had failed to do so. 
And the coercion of Greece which was threatened on 
Monday by M. Hanotaux has so far only assumed a 
form which gives time for further negotiation. 





THE Ministerial declaration, however, was re- 
ceived with indignation by the Socialists in the 
Chamber, and with absolute fury by the Socialist 
and Radical, and part of the Monarchist, Press. 
M. Jaurés pointed out that Russia avowedly takes 
purely Russian views, but France is not taking a 
French view—an attack on the Franco-Russian 
alliance which, perhaps, helped the Ministry to 
secure its vote of confidence. Evan a collapse of the 
Ministry had been hoped for, but a large section 
of the Radicals, including M. Bourgeois, supported 
them. In Germany and Italy, it is noticeable, Socialist 
and Radical sympathies are becoming rather less 
favourab!‘e to Greece. 








In Crete throughout the week the Powers—or 
rather the Admirals—have been going a good deal 
too slow for the march of events. Early in the 
week the insurgent chiefs, it appears, had not 
heard that Crete was to have autonomy; now 
proclamations announcing it are being circulated, 
but the chiefs naturally demand particulars before 
they will yield. The Turkish troops are being with- 
drawn to the towns, where they will be under 
the eyes of the European soldiery whom the Powers 
are now despatching to assist in the occupation ; but 
the reports of their behaviour do not encourage hopes 
that they will be kept in order there without the 
use of considerable force. The Moslem population, who 
are also in the towns, seem likely to commit outrages 
in sheer despair at the prospect they conceive to be 
before them; and the Greek troops have baffled the 
Powers by retiring to the least accessible part of the 
island, where they will fortify themselves and await 
events—for several months, if need be. And it is 
hardly likely, in spite of their disobedience to the 
orders of the Powers, that the latter will shell 
them out of their stronghold. On Wednesday the 
“pacific blockade” of Crete began, and a sailing 
vessel, with supplies of some sort for the insurgents, 
was sunk by an Austrian cruiser which was being 
fired on by the insurgents to divert her attention 
from her prize. 





But the interest has shifted to Athens and to the 
frontier of Macedonia. Greece seems to have got all 
her troops and all the supplies immediately needed 
into Thessaly in advance of the blockade ; and there 
are eighty thousand men on or near the frontier, 
well armed and in excellent spirits. Turkey has 
that number also; but they are ill-armed, ill-clad, 
and all but starving; and they are deserting in 
shoals. Moreover, the communications of the Turks 
seem likely to be cut by the Macedonian in- 
surgents. If that takes place, the foreign warship 
will be wanted to protect the European colony at 
Salonica. Servia, meanwhile, seems likely to be 
drawn into Old Servia on her own account by the 
troubles at Uskub, and the impending disturbances 
round Mersina in Anatolia wiil affect German in- 
terests as well as our own. At any moment there 
may be an explosion in any of these places, and it 
must be followed by further outbreaks all over the 
Turkish Empire, and probably in Constantinople 
itself. 





It is curious that at this critical time in inter- 
national politics the three Empires should be 
threatened with serious internal dangers. We say 
nothing as to the possibilities in Russia if the health 
of the Czar should fail. But the German Empire 
has been brought by the impulsive autocrat who 
rules over it to the verge of, perhap;, the gravest 
crisis in its brief history. Last Saturday the 
Budget Committee definitely rejected all the grants 
demanded for the building of new ships, except those 
for a new battleship (destined merely to replace the 
unsatisfactory Oldenburg) and two torpedo-boats. 
The battleship vote, as the leader of the Catholic 
Centre was careful to explain, was passed not in 
consequence, but in spite of the naval programme 
of the Government. It has been made perfectly 
clear that this programme came directly from the 
Emperor, and that he is in conflict with the Chan- 
cellor as to the desirability of enforcing his insistence 
by the extreme measure of a dissolution. Prince 
Hohenlohe and Baron Marschall, while strongly 
advocating the naval estimates of the current year 
in Thursday’s debate in the Reichstag, did their 
best to dissociate them from the Imperial memo- 
randum of future demands which have caused 
such a stir—a fact which shows their opinion 
of the effect of the Emperor's action. Should 
the Reichstag show itself as hostile to his 
schemes as the Committee he will probably be 
eager for a dissolution; but then there will be 
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a difficulty about passing the Budget, and the 
Government will hardly venture to take supplies 
without a vote, however satisfactory that course 
might be to the Emperor. It is believed, therefore, 
that if the Emperor insists on a dissolution, the 
Chancellor will resign; and efforts have been 
made this week to win over the Catholic Centre to 
some sort of compromise. The party is believed 
to have its price. But the Conservatives and 
National Liberals will probably not care to pay it. 
Even if they do, the Catholic constituencies will 
hardly accept the naval scheme. 


Tue dangers in Austria are rather more remote, 
but they are none the less real, and far more 
numerous. The results of the General Election, so 
far, are even worse than had been anticipated—that 
is, from the point of view of Liberalism. In the 
curia of universal suffrage precisely two-thirds of 
the seventy-two members returned are stated to be 
ultra-Clerical in their views. This, it is true, in- 
cludes the anti-Semites, who have Socialist, or at 
least anti-Capitalist, leanings, and apparently some 
of the eleven Young Czechs. There are also three 
“ Progressist"’ Italians, one of whom has won a seat 
at Trieste, three “ German Progressists,” and thirteen 
Social Democrats. These latter come chiefly from 
Northern Bohemia, and also from Lemberg and 
Cracow; while Socialistic candidates of another 
type made considerable headway in the rural dis- 
tricts of Galicia, or helped the Ruthenians to do 
so. As the result, the Reichsrath seems likely to 
be more diversified than ever; the Poles, who used 
to “go solid” for the Ministry, are now weakened 
and broken up; the party which is the most en- 
lightened on the whole, the German Liberal party, will 
almost have disappeared; the extreme Nationalists 
of various shades will be strengthened, and there 
will be a large ultra-Clerical element which will 
secure the aid of several of the Nationalist groups, 
and a number of quasi-Socialist groups. 





In view of this situation, it is hard to suppose 
either that the financial arrangement with Hungary 
can be concluded in a manner satisfactory to the 
Hungarians, or that the latter can continue to 
determine the foreign policy of the Empire. The 
ultra-Clericals and all the nationalities are fran- 
tically anti-Magyar, and the economic progress of 
Hungary rouses acute jealousy in Austria. Yet it 
is Hungary plus the German Liberals who in recent 
years have governed the foreign policy of the Empire. 
The Liberal anger is shown by the advice given this 
week by an organ of Viennese Liberalism to the 
bourgeoisie to put forward Social Democrats as 
candidates in the remaining curie. 





Tue General Election in Italy takes place to- 
morrow, the 21st inst.; but of the electoral prospect 
not much can be said. We have Ministerial speeches, 
but the news seems to indicate an absence of organisa- 
tion or acute excitement, and we hear next to nothing 
of the prospects of the regular Opposition. That the 
Extreme parties, Republicans and Socialists, will make 
considerable gains there can be little doubt. Signor 
Sonnino has issued a lengthy manifesto combating 
the Communal referendum and the plural vote, and 
urging the maintenance of Erythrea as a military 
colony. But as to that, the country has made up 
its mind. It is notable that a good many members 
who were Ministerialists under Crispi are now Minis- 
terial candidates under his opponent and successor. 


Tue strike on the North-Eastern Railway of 
Switzerland, which completely suspended railway 
traffic for a day or two at the end of last week, was 
settled very promptly in favour of the strikers by 





the arbitration of Herr Zemp, an ex-President of the 
Confederation. The men seem to have behaved 
admirably and to have secured public sympathy. The 
strike comes opportunely for the designs of the 
centralising party. The Federal Council had just 
prepared a Bill providing for the purchase of the 
railways by the Confederation before April 30, 1898. 
This, if it passes the Legislature, will be submitted to 
Referendum in February next. 


TuHE outlook for the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty in the United States Senate is again un- 
favourable. Great hopes had been built on Mr. 
McKinley's attitude and on his inaugural address. 
But the Senate is still recalcitrant, and the chief 
of the amendments now reported by the Foreign 
Relations Committee—amendments, it is true, of a 
less drastic character than those under discussion a 
month ago—will take off much of the value from 
the Treaty by requiring the prior consent of the 
Senate to every case of arbitration. Even a Treaty 
thus mutilated is better than none at all, but the 
changes in the composition of the Senate are so 
slight that the necessary two-thirds majority for 
ratification will not be obtainable—unless, indeed, 
some of the Senators have changed their minds. 


Tue final volume of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's “History of Our 
Own Times "—to be published, 
in the first instance, in library form—is now in the 
press, and will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Chatto & Windus. It is announced to cover the 
period from the fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
in 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. Part of the period, 
of course, has been covered by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy and part by Mr. P. W. Clayden, but no book 
exists which takes in the whole, nor which deals with 
the most recent history in such broad outline and 
so attractive a literary form. Recent history, for 
all but purely educational purposes the most im- 
portant, is the hardest to write or to learn. We 
cordially welcome the completion of Mr. McCarthy’s 
work.—Mr. John Murray announces that the “ Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett,’ by Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott and Professor Lewis Campbell, with por- 
traits and other illustrations, will be published next 
week. It will be read with extreme interest by 
all old Oxford men, as well as by all who are 
interested in the history of the culture and social 
life of our time. In spite of the work by which 
Jowett still lives, his main influence was personal ; 
even his lectures, even when one disagreed with 
them in toto or knew them before, gave a stimulus 
not wholly analysable; but it was chiefly felt in 
social intercourse. It is to be hoped that the Life 
will enable the world in some degree to appreciate 
this influence and to understand it. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


“Musical Instruments and their Development,” 
by William Lynd (James Clarke & Co.), is a little 
book which does for music what the great Pitt- 
Rivers collection at Oxford does for other arts of 
life. It takes typical examples of various descrip- 
tions of musical instruments from the very remark- 
able collection formed by the Rev. F. W. Galpin— 
who, by the way, has learnt to play upon all the 
three hundred specimens he has collected—and 
sketches the order of evolution. Here may be 
seen how the violin came from the same germ 
as the hurdy-gurdy; how the citterns of the 
companions of the Blessed Damozel differed from 
their cittoles ; how the piano developed not, as some 
assert, from the psaltery and spinet, but from the 
dulcimer and the clavichord ; and how the church 
organ is ultimately evolved from the Pandean pipe. 
We have not learnt, in the words of a famous 
Cambridge parody, “ whether shawms have strings,” 
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but the book contains a great deal of curious and 
valuable information which will interest even those 
who are not musical. It is noticeable that some 
of the instruments are described as “best at a 
distance,” or even as “ distressing.” So, according to 
some critics, is the hymn to Apollo, discovered not 
long ago at Delphi. 


“To Lonpon’s HEART” is a sonnet of appeal for 
the Churchyard Bottom Wood, Highgate, by Canon 
Rawnsley, which is being circulated by the com- 
mittee formed to secure for the public this reputed 
remnant of the primeval forest of Middlesex. We 
need hardly say that the movement has our cordial 
sympathy, and that we trust many people will be 
moved by Canon Rawnsley’s appeal to 


* Think of what treasure might be turned to clay, 
If here the hand of Mammon worked its will!” 


and that the £15,000 still needed to complete the 
purchase and fit it for the use of the public, by 
draining and fencing (without interfering with its 
natural beauties), will be found by the 30th of 
June next. 


THe Riest Hon. Sir EDwWArRp 
Kay, till lately one of the Lords 
Justices of Appeal, had been a 
sound lawyer and a strong judge. — Prof. J. J. 
Sylvester, F.RS., Savilian Professor of Geometry 
at Oxford since 1883, had had a distinguished pro- 
fessional career in Europe and America. In certain 
of the higher regions of mathematics his work had 
been epoch-making; indeed, as the announcement 
of one of his lectures indicated, it “had opened 
up a new world.” He had also written on and 
exemplified the Laws of Verse: but here critics 
preferred his theory to his practice. — Signor 
Grimaldi was an Italian statesman who had held 
the portfolio of Finance in the Giolitti Ministry.— 
M. Alexandre Lahovary was an eminent Roumanian 
politician and ex-Minister.—M. Milan Pirotyanatz 
had been Premier of Servia from 1880 to 1883, and 
was one of the founders of the Progressist party.— 
Mr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick, formerly Conservative 
member for North Ayrshire and Under-Secretary for 
Scotland, was also of some note as an authority on 
Scottish antiquities—Dr. Robert Hogg was the pro- 
prietor of the Journal of Horticulture, and a high 
authority on the art.—Mr. Henry Blackburn was a 
well-known art critic, and had written books in which 
travel experiences were happily combined with land- 
ecape art.—Mr. Shiel Barry had acquired fame as an 
actor chiefly by his impersonation of the Miser in 
Les Cloches de Corneville, 


OBITUARY. 








THE DUTY OF ENGLAND. 

WU E do not pretend to know under what malign 

' influence Lord Salisbury acted when he told 
Lord Kimberley to read the speech of M. Hanotaux 
in the French Chamber if he wished to learn the 
policy of the Government of Great Britain. Still 
less are we able to account for the outburst of 
almost imbecile petulance on the part of Mr. Bal- 
four .on Thursday when he refused to reply to 
Mr. Morley’s simple and straightforward question 
with regard to Crete. Such exhibitions of temper 
are absolutely without excuse, and we are com- 
pelled to admit that they go far to justify the 
language used by those Liberals who seem to us 
to have suspected her Majesty’s Ministers without 
reason, and to have assailed them in language not 
warranted by the facts as they are known to 
us. But we stand in the middle of one of the 
gravest crises which Europe has known during 
the last half-century, and much as we must 





deplore the follies of speech of which Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour have been guilty, we cannot think 
that the present moment is one when any patriot 
is entitled to cast aside lightly those obligations 
binding upon our common citizenship and our 
common humanity which are so transcendently 
greater than any considerations of mere par- 
tisanship. At this moment the fate of Greece, of 
Crete, and of Europe, still hangs in the balance. 
There has been more than enough of unreason and 
passion on both sides in the conflict that is being 
waged. The business of honest men is to do what 
they can to extricate the nations from the gravest 
difficulty in which they have been involved for many 
a long year, and to see that in doing so the 
interests of liberty and of civilisation are not 
thwarted but advanced. To fight about words and 
phrases, even though those words and phrases offend 
the punctilious, and are capable of being set before 
the ignorant in an odious light, is not a policy which 
is worthy of a great party or of politicians who 
respect themselves. To use the question of the 
freedom of Crete as a stick with which to beat 
an obnoxious—a deservedly obnoxious—Government 
is surely not a proceeding which ought to commend 
itself to honourable men. The business of English- 
men of both parties, and pre-eminently the business 
of Liberals, is to ensure the complete liberation of 
Crete from Turkish control, and to prevent that out- 
break of war from which, if it should happen, Greece 
is certain to suffer severely, no matter whether other 
nations should escape or not. 

Mr. Gladstone’s stirring pamphlet upon the 
European crisis is now in the hands of most persons 
who are interested in the question at issue, and we 
trust that it will not be studied in vain by anyone. 
That which strikes us most strongly in reading it is 
the fact that it sweeps aside with something like 
contempt the mere verbal quibbles upon which some 
of the assailants of the Government seem to lay 
most stress. If it assails the “Concert of Europe” 
as a phrase which in present circumstances does not 
bear the meaning it had in former years, it makes 
absolutely ridiculous the contention of those who 
regard the use of the words “integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire” by the Powers as proof that they are 
seeking to maintain the devilish rule of the Sultan 
in Crete. The “integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
as Mr. Gladstone shows, is a phrase under cover 
of which the European Powers have withdrawn 
from the Sultan’s clutches eighteen millions of human 
beings, and have given complete independence of his 
authority to Greece, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
and Bulgaria. Nor does Mr. Gladstone deal more 
tenderly with the objections of some speakers at the 
public meetings which have been held in England of 
late to the retention of the suzerainty of Turkey in 
Crete. “If it so pleases the Powers,” he asks, 
“why should not Orete be autonomously united 
with Greece, and yet not detached in theory from 
the body of the Ottoman Empire? Such an arrange- 
ment would not be without example. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are administered by Austria, but I 
apprehend that they have never been formally 
severed from the over-lordship of the Sultan. 
Cyprus is similarly administered by Great Britain, 
and European history is full of cases in which para- 
mount or full sovereignty in one territory has been 
united with secondary or subordinate lordship in 
another.” We feel some satisfaction in quoting 
these words because they are substantially the same 
as those which have already been used in these pager, 
and which have been treated by some of our critics 
as proving that we had no real sympathy with the 
cause of Cretan freedom. The fact is that too many 
of the people whose ardent and generous passion has 
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been aroused by the spectacle of the Greek attempt 
to win the freedom of Crete have fallen into hopeless 
confusion not so much over the facts of the case as 
over the mere words used by the diplomatists. They 
may rest assured that when they are assailing so 
furiously such phrases as the “ integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire”’ and the “ suzerainty of the Sultan ”’ 
they are fighting the shadow and losing their hold 
upon the substance. 

Our duty—the duty of the whole British people, 
the Government included—is to make it certain that 
Crete is rescued now and for ever from the grasp of 
the Sultan. Incidentally we have to prevent the 
erection of any permanent barrier to the union of 
the island, if its inhabitants desire it, with Greece; 
and we have also, by virtue of our traditional love 
of valour and of liberty, to do everything that lies in 
our power to enable the Greeks to retire with honour 
and dignity from the dangerous situation in which 
they are at present placed. These words, we imagine, 
will be accepted by the majority of Englishmen 
of all parties as representing their views upon the 
Cretan Question. How can these objects best be 
attained? Surely by making it certain, in the first 
place, that Ministers have not allowed themselves to 
be cheated into the acceptance of a sham autonomy 
for Crete. That autonomy must be real, and must 
represent the final and complete withdrawal of the 
Mussulman Power from the island, if it is to satisfy 
the people of this country. We are still without 
the complete assurance upon this point that we 
ought to have. Accepting Lord Salisbury’s repeated 
declarations on the subject as the statements of an 
honourable man, we believe for our own part that 
he is just as anxious to secure this end as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself is. But honourable men are sometimes 
the victims of the duplicity of others, and the Prime 
Minister has yet to make it clear to us that he has 
not been hoodwinked or misled in the negotiations 
regarding the immediate future of Crete. Upon this 
subject we can only repeat what we said a week 
ago. That is, that the sole condition upon which 
Englishmen will tolerate the continuance of Great 
Britain in the European Concert is that the Concert 
really does what it professes to be doing and gives 
Crete liberty. If it fails in this, then those who 
have hitherto stood by it must fall back and admit 
that every word which has been said against it by 
its assailants has been justified. But let us at 
least be convinced of this failure before we weaken 
the influence of the British Government in the 
counsels of the Powers by assuming that the cause 
of freedom has been betrayed. And instead of 
any blind egging on of the Greeks in a des- 
perate though heroic course, let us, following 
the wise advice of Mr. Bryce, try to bring 
them also into that nobler attitude in which 
the attainment of the salvation of others seems 
more desirable than the gratification of one’s 
own impulses and ambitions. The sands are run- 
ning with increasing speed from the glass; but 
it is still possible not only to secure the liberty 
of the Cretans—for that, we trust, has already been 
done—but to prevent the shame and disaster of the 
humiliation and coercion of the Greeks, if we devote 
ourselves to the task of strengthening the Govern- 
ment in carrying out the purposes which it declares 
it has in view. It may be true that the despots of 
Europe desire not only to prevent the annexation of 
Crete to Greece, but to punish the Greeks for having 
dared to move without the mandate of the Great 
Powers. But we cannot believe that any English 
Government will make itself the tool of the despots 
in carrying out such a policy, and until we have 
proof to the contrary it should be our business 
rather to help Ministers in achieving purposes which 











they profess to share with the nation as a whole, 
than to assume that they have betrayed the national 
honour and made themselves parties to an inexcus- 


able crime. 








MR. BALFOUR’S REVENGE, 

N R. BALFOUR has effectively disposed of the 
p idea, so far as it was ever entertained by 
intelligent persons, that he was a calm and philo- 
sophie statesman, superior or indifferent to the 
ordinary passions of humanity. He has determined 
to wreak his vengeance upon the House of Commons 
for the rebuff inflicted on him last year. Then he 
had to withdraw the Education Bill, partly because 
he accepted an amendment which was even more 
impracticable than the original Bill, The amend- 
ment was moved from his own side of the House, 
and he has taken the incident to heart with its 
accompanying catastrophe. In revenge for that 
defeat he made up his mind that this Bill, which 
is peculiarly his own, should pass through Com- 
mittee without the alteration of a single word. 
We suppose that by this time the public clearly 
understand the object of this strategy. If a Bill 
be amended in Committee, then, whether the amend- 
ments be few or many, vital or ee the 
whole Bill must be considered again by the House 
itself, with the Speaker in the chair. That stage is 
called Report. But if no amendment whatever be 
made in Committee the stage of Report is left out, 
and the Bill goes straight to its Third Reading. 
Now it may fairly be argued that the proceedings 
on Report should be limited either to points which 
have been raised in Committee or to points which 
have not. There are those who think that Com- 
mittee of the whole House is an absurdity, and 
that the details of all Bills should be considered by 
Standing Committees. Mr. Balfour does not think 
so. He has always maintained that only uncontro- 
versial measures, if such there are, should be 
sent to a Standing Committee. He is entitled 
to his opinion. But while the Government are 
quite at liberty to propose any change in the 
rules of the House, they have no moral or con- 
stitutional right to misuse the rules which exist. 
This is the first time that any Administration has 
made the preposterous demand that a Bill shall be 
passed exactly as it was introduced. No Bill, not 
even a Bill brought in by Mr. Balfour, can be 
perfect. Every Bill must be capable of improvement. 
Improvements, be it remembered, are not always 
due to the Opposition. They are often made after 
discussion by the Government itself. If a Minister 
starts, as Mr. Balfour started in this case, with the 
fixed resolve to allow no amendment of a Bill, the 
proceedings in Committee, except so far as they 
enlighten the country, are a farce. For what can 
be the use of proving that an amendment is a good 
one if the fact of its being an amendment is a suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting it? 

But Mr. Balfour’s treatment of the Opposition, 
which is only too likely to be repaid with interest 
some day, is not confined to the indiscriminate 
refusal of all amendments, be the same bad or 
good. He has also precluded all debate upon 
some of the most important provisions of the Bill. 
We are not referring to the ordinary closure, though 
that has been employed with unprecedented frequency 
and severity. The standing orders permit the 
question to be put that any number of specified 
words in a clause, or the whole of the clause, 
before the Committee at any particular time, be 
put forthwith. Mr. Balfour has repeatedly made 
this motion, and has thus exempted considerable 
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portions of the Bill from all criticism whatever. 
When this rule was passed in 1888 the late Mr. 
Smith, who then led the House, and the present 
Duke of Devonshire, who led the Liberal Unionist 
party, gave the most positive and definite assurances 
that it was not intended, and would not be employed, 


to shut out substantial amendments. Acting loyally 
in the spirit of those assurances, Mr. Courtney, on 
the rare occasions when such a proposal was made, 
picked out any amendment which he regarded as 
serious and declined to put the closure until it had 
been adequately discussed. Mr. Mellor was so 
punctilious that he never put that form of closure 
at all. Mr. Lowther puts it whenever Mr. Bal- 
four asks him. Mr. Lowther began well as Chair- 
man, but his conduct this year has not raised 
his reputation. He seems to regard himself as a 
member of the Government furnished with ex- 
ceptional facilities for forwarding Government 
Bills. In ordinary circumstances the parts 
of the Bill withdrawn from discussion in Committee 
could be discussed on report. Mr. Balfour’s double 
gag removes even that possibility. While doing this 
mischief, he takes the opportunity at the same time 
to prevent it from being repaired. When Mr. Glad- 
stone imposed a limit of time for the Home Rule 
Bill, which alone enabled it to be passed in one 
Session, and therefore to be passed at all, it was 
quite possible for the Tory party to debate on report 
every clause not debated in Committee. It was not 
Mr. Gladstone’s fault that they did not choose to 
take advantage of the opportunity. But here 
there is no opportunity of which the Liberal party 
can take advantage. Mr. Balfour has stopped all 
the earths. 

It is useless under such conditions to go through 
the list of amendments which the Government will 
not consider, or allow the Committee to consider, on 
their merits. The proceedings on Tuesday night, or 
rather Wednesday morning, are an excellent illus- 
tration of the tone and temper which animate the 
Ministerialists. The subject was an extremely im- 
portant one, being the powers given the Education 
Department by this Bill to fine schools for not joining 
Associations. Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith vainly 
endeavoured to drive Mr. Balfour into some show of 
decency, by moving to report progress, in order that so 
serious a question might not be perfunctorily decided 
in the small hours. They were promptly closured, but 
not before Mr. Courtney had delivered a most impres- 
sive speech, which will be read throughout the country, 
on the degradation of Parliamentary life. Mr. 
Courtney, whose splendid courage in combating 
a severe physical disability is the theme of uni- 
versal admiration, was received with a storm of 
jeers and yells, which the Chairman made no 
attempt to control. Mr. Balfour’s duty as a 
Christian gentleman was to rebuke the intem- 
perate zeal of his supporters, some of whom, it may 
be charitably hoped, were hardly aware of what they 
were doing. But instead of doing so, he attacked 
Mr. Courtney with an impertinence which earned 
him loud applause at the time, and of which he 
must now be heartily ashamed. This Bill has been 
unfortunate from the outset. It is an Education 
Bill without the approval of the Education 
Department. The President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council both dislike it as much 
as any member of the Opposition. Sir John Gorst 
did break silence on Wednesday, and, as an “old 
lawyer,” propounded some very bad law; but on all 
the main provisions of the Bill he was silent, even 
when his own public speeches and writings were 
quoted to show that he could not approve of the 
measure. Mr. Balfour has made it a personal 
question from the beginning. He has demanded 








the acceptance of this Bill in its entirety, with all 
its naked favouritism and unabashed injustice, as a 
vote of confidence in his Leadership, without which 
he would not continue to be Leader. A few more 
such votes, and the House of Commons will not be 
worth leading. But “After this the deluge” is 
Mr. Balfour's statesmanlike motto. 








THE NEWEST McKINLEYISM. 

AST autumn a good many people on both sides 
Ld = of the Atlantic were driven by their extreme 
aversion to the Silverite programme into an enthusi- 
astic and exaggerated support of the Republican 
cause. ‘To-day we suspect they are beginning to 
repent—not, indeed, of their conduct, but of the 
extravagance of their language and their hopes. 
They maintained that “the Bimetallist plank had 
gone overboard long ago,’ and now the new Presi- 
dent emphatically reasserts his faith in Bimetallism 
and his desire to promote an international Bimetal- 
list conference. It is true that till this has met 
and devised a plan he is emphatically in favour 
of maintaining the gold standard, so that his 
Bimetallism is still somewhat theoretical and 
academic. But they expected also that the tariff 
would not be the main issue, and they find a re- 
version to the McKinley tariff of 1890—or, indeed, 
to something worse. They hoped that currency 
reform would be in the forefront of the Republican 
programme, and so it is; but the tariff is the means 
to it, and a means which, in the opinion of a good 
many of its critics, may quite fail to reach its end. 
And they thought that since so many Democrats 
and Independents had joined the Republican party 
it would be less under the control of the machine. 
They are now informed that the machine is at the 
Presilent’s back, ready to fore2 the House to carry 
through within a few weeks a Tariff Bill more pro- 
hibitive even than that which for a short time in 
1890 seemed to have begun the reductio ad absurdum 
of Protectionism. 

We have never shared these exiggerated hopes 
of the Republican réyime, though even as it is, we 
greatly prefer the possibilities of McKinleyism to the 
possibilities of Bryanism. But it cannot be denied 
that the first impression given by the study of the 
new Tariff Bill is somewhat disappointing to believers 
in sound currency and sound finance. It is obvious 
that a nation whose Budget showed eight years ago 
a surplus in round numbers of 106 million dollars, 
and whose energetic efforts to check the influx and 
increase the efilux of revenue have resulted for the last 
four years in deficits aggregating now over 186 mil- 
lion dollars, is bound to raise more revenue at once. 
If anything could make this duty yet more impera- 
tive, it would be the fact that both excess and deficit 
set up economic dangers due to the conditions of the 
currency system of the United States. Excessof revenue 
tends to lock up currency in the Treasury, and a 
deficiency in currency is the great bogey of American 
financiers. Moreover, the process strengthens that 
reserve only to encourage its depletion—chiefly to 
the profit of foreign nations—by the exchange of 
greenbacks and (indirectly) of silver certificates for 
gold. Deficits tend to produce depression and panic, 
and to encourage this depletion by more direct induce- 
ments to the withdrawal of gold. And it is clear that 
—direct taxation being already carried out effectively 
by the State Governments, the income-tax being 
unconstitutional, and further internal revenue 
taxation utterly unacceptable—the only way to 
raise more revenue is by increasing the Customs 
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duties, which already provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with more than half its net income. But it 
seems very doubtful whether the new Tariff Bill 
will have anything like the effect claimed for it 
by its advocates. Nobody, even in America, can 
yet profess to explain it adequately; but, pro- 
visionally, this fact is significant: the McKinley 
Bill of 1890 was not meant to obtain revenue— 
which was then excessive—so much as to cut it 
down by prohibitive duties, at the same time 
that it afforded protection to the native producer. 
The present Bill is meant to obtain revenue, 
and yet in several respects it imposes higher 
duties than the Bill of 1890. It is true that it puts 
heavy duties on some luxuries which America does 
not produce, such as sago and spices, and on the 
highest classes of manufactured goods used by the 
rich. But in at least two important sets of pro- 
visions it shows that its prime object is Protection. 
The Wilson Act of 1894, which reduced the 
McKinley duties of 1890, was intended to embody 
the principle of “free raw materials,’ and when 
it left the House it practically did so. The Senate 
modified it considerably, and the House had to 
accept most of the modificatiors. But the Act freed 
wool, and so gave a stimulus to an important 
manufacture. Sugar, whether raw or refined, 
thanks to the Senate, was more protected than 
it had ever been before. Now the new Bill 
reverts to duties on wool, which, owing to a 
new classification, are higher than those of 1890. 
It even puts a heavy burden on the lowest grade 
wool, little of which, if any, seems to be produced 
in the United States at all. This is for show, like 
the duty on maple-sugar syrup; the rest is for the 
benefit of the farmers—especially of Ohio. And 
sugar, which was heavily taxed for the benefit of 
the Louisiana planters and the Sugar Trust by the 
Senate amendments to the Wilson Bill in 1894, is now 
to be more heavily taxed than it was then. We heard 
a good deal during the campaign of the support 
rendered to the Republican cause by the Trusts. Is 
this a payment? 

But we feel bound to believe—Congress being, 
after all, an assembly of ordinary intelligence—that 
the tariff as it emerges from the discussions in both 
Houses will prove effective as a means of raising 
revenue. If so—it is a curious feature in the situa- 
tion—the wind will be greatly tempered to the 
shorn lambs. The revival of business which must 
occur when the financial position is adjusted will 
produce large compensations for the oppressive 
tariff. For the average man of business the great 
requisite is to trade under definite conditions with- 
out liability to interruption by prolonged depression 
or panic. Business generally must revive as soon 
as the Tariff Bill is passed and currency reform 
is on the way to be secured; and the contrast 
of the revival with the present “ suppressed 
crisis” will alone take off much of the 
oppressiveness of the tariff. There will really 
—for a time—be more internal trade and more pro- 
duction, and more wealth to cover the increased 
cost of consumable goods. Of course, the result will 
be put down to the beneficent effects of Protection, 
and so a bad economic policy will—to people who 
make comprehensive inferences from a single 
instance—find support from circumstances purely 
adventitious. Nevertheless we have hope, as we always 
have had, in the good sense of the American people. 
President McKinley and the Republican régime, and 
perhaps the desires of the railway magnates, 
who want the business outlook settled somehow, 
seem together to have led captive the New York 
corresjondent of the Times. We may accept his 
prophec‘es with some discount. We doubt if the 





present (or any) tariff can be “rushed,” even 
through a Republican House and by Speaker Reed ; 
and there is always the Senate behind, with an 
excellent opportunity now offered it to recover its 
reputation on this side of the Atlantic. But more 
revenue—and revenue by Customs duties—is in- 
dispensable. And as for the remoter results of 
ultra - Protectionism—the disturbance of foreign 
trade, the over-capitalisation, the glut of commo- 
dities, the growth of trusts—why, America is a 
great country, and the Republican programme at 
least puts off the day of disaster. 





THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





HE situation in South Africa is becoming more 
serious every day, and it is not easy to see 
daylight through the clouds. As to the past there 
ought, one would think, to be some measure of 
agreement. No one, so far as we understand, dis- 
putes that the raid was a stupendous blunder, and 
if some people think it was not also a terrible 
crime they must have ethical notions which place 
them outside the pale of argument. Every word 
which Mr. Schreiner said as to its effects, in 
giving his evidence before the Committee last Tues- 
day, was fully justified. It has destroyed, and 
perhaps permanently destroyed, the influence of 
Mr. Rhodes with the mass of the Dutch of the 
Colony, which was in the main a good influence, 
from the English point of view, whatever may 
have been its incidental effects on the character 
of public life at Capetown. It has destroyed 
the influence of the moderate or liberal Afri- 
eanders both in the Colony and the Republics, 
and thrown the conduct of public affairs in 
the Republics mainly into the hands of the ex- 
tremists. The main difference between the moderate 
and the extreme Boer was that the former had 
some measure of trust in England and Englishmen. 
That trust has been very grossly abused, and it is 
not surprising that it should have disappeared. 
Political credit is a plant of even more tender 
growth than financial credit, and it is hopeless to 
expect that the average Africander will get rid of 
his suspicions in a day or a year. He will not 
blame President Kruger for saying: “So long as 
this unrest lasts, my hands are tied. I have to 
prepare for war.” And to this extent we, too, 
must admit we do not blame him. 

On the other hand, we cannot sympathise either 
with his Anti-British policy or with his Anti-Liberal 
internal administration: we merely admit that he 
can find some palliation for an action which is un- 
wise but not unnatural. We discussed, a fortnight 
ago, the question of the Judges and the Con- 
stitution. Like most conflicts of the kind, the 
Transvaal Constitutional dispute does not promise 
to be short-lived. Chief Justice de Villiers has 
gone to Pretoria to attempt to find a _ basis 
of compromise, but to all outward seeming it 
would be as easy to arrive at a compromise of the 
eternal conflict between free will and predestination. 
There is something of the theological in the persist- 
ence of these constitutional differences, and it is 
not easy to see the way out, unless one party or 
the other yields, and the President, as we know, 
is not of a yielding disposition. Some people 
suppose that if the judgment in the Brown 


case stands, the laws regulating the acquisition of 
citizenship by resident aliens will also be pronounced 
unconstitutional, but this does not seem to be a 
Possibly President Kruger 


necessary conclusion. 
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would be satisfied if the judges in some informal 
way declared that the Raad had power to regulate 
the method of its own election. But this is no more 
than a blind guess at a solution which, frankly, we 
cannot discover. 

The second cause for alarm is the visit of President 
Kruger to the Free State. Wedo not apprehend that 
there is any immediate prospect of political union 
between the two Republics, nor can we see that such 
a union, if it takes place, will be altogether 
regrettable. The Free State burghers are more 
civilised than those of the Transvaal; they are 
grain growers, as well as pastoralists, and they 
would introduce a desirable element into the 
electorate. Many of the Free State electors are 
new-comers, who have obtained the franchise after 
five years’ residence, and they could scarcely 
be deprived of their citizenship. At the same time, 
the increase in the number of Dutch-speaking 
burghers might tend to make the Raad feel enough 
confidence in the permanence of the national in- 
dependence to relax the conditions under which 
the mining population can obtain votes. The 
population of Johannesburg is largely a floating 
population, and probably, if the position of aliens 
were made exactly the same as in England, the 
Dutch would have a majority for a long time, until 
racial distinctions became less acute. The Raad 
would, in fact, be very like the Legislature of Cape 
Colony. Thus complete fusion of the two Republics 
would be, on the whole, an advance, whether or not 
it was accompanied by such reforms as Mr. Dormer 
suggests, and by the abrogation of the London 
Convention, which is really only of use to facilitate 
the manufacture of a casus belli if all negotiation 
fails. What we fear is that President Kruger may 
be able to obtain a working alliance with the Free 
State, and even to detach it from the railway and 
customs union. If the Free State farmers were 
given a practical monopoly of the food supply of 
Johannesburg, they would have more than adequate 
compensation for the loss of trade with Kimberley. 
Johannesburg would rejoice at anything which 
tended to lower prices there. But the only bit of 
Mr. Rhodes’s work of union which has survived the 
raid would be effectually broken up, and racial 
bitterness would be still further intensified. The 
Free State, it may be noted, could keep out British 
or colonial produce without infringing any “ London 
Convention.” 

Under these circumstances we cannot quarrel 
with the Government for increasing the garrison 
in South Africa, We all hope that racial war 
may be averted. A level-headed man like Sir 
Alfred Milner ought to be able to do a vast deal 
to restore shattered confidence. It may be taken 
for granted that he will go to South Africa un- 
encumbered by Sir Graham Bower. That breezy 
naval officer may still be able to render useful service 
elsewhere, but his indiscretions have, on his own con- 
fession, been too flagrant to allow him to return to the 
Cape. Sir Alfred Milner must have a fair start; but 
it is idle to deny that the men with whom he will 
have to argue will, many of them, only yield to his 
logic if it is backed by big battalions in waiting, as 
an indication that Great Britain means business. 
The nasty speech about shooting Jameson’s troopers 
nicely through the head was, we fear, not without 
its illuminative side as an index of character. Presi- 
dent Kruger is an uneducated, brutal, but shrewd 
man. He has Puritan persistence, but he is not a 
wild fanatic. He must be induced to see that, while 
we do not condone the raid, and are ready to wait 
patiently for reform, Englishmen do not intend to 
allow him to use the raid as a pretext for further 
reaction. 





FINANCE. 
HE better feeling that existed in the City last 
week has gone, and in its place there is once 
more much apprehension owing to the apparent 
intention of Greece to defy the Powers and invade 
Macedonia. The vote of the French Chamber has 
failed to restore confidence, as people argue that the 
European Concert moves so slowly that probably 
the Balkan Peninsula may be in flames before the 
Powers act. The news from South Africa, too, is 
very disquieting. Many of the alarmist rumours 
that have been circulating for some days past are 
manifestly absurd: such, for example, as that the 
Imperial troops in Cape Colony have been ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness. But though there 
is palpable exaggeration in such rumours, it appears 
to be beyond doubt that the condition of things 
is very critical. Lastly, what is known of the American 
Tariff Bill is disappointing. As a result of all this, 
there has been selling upon a very large scale, both 
here and upon the Continent; and _ generally 
throughout the Stock Exchange prices have fallen 
considerably. Much of the selling, no doubt, is 
speculative. The rise last week was clearly due to 
buying back by speculators for the fall. The same 
gentlemen apparently now think that the settlement 
of South-Eastern Europe will be slower than was 
hoped a week ago, and therefore they are selling 
once more upon a considerable scale. Their sales 
have the greater effect because the investing public 
is very wisely holding aloof for the present. If 
there is to be serious political trouble, investors will 
be able to buy on much better terms for themseives. 
And, in any case, prudent men will not part with 
their money until they have reasonable assurance 
that nothing very serious is about to occur. Even 
Home Railway stocks have shared in the general 
decline, though it is quite clear that they would not 
be affected unless a European war were to break 
out; and as yet, at all events, nobody fears so great 
a calamity. South American securities, especially 
the Railways, have likewise fallen. The political 
troubles in Uruguay and Brazil naturally account 
for the decline in the securities of those two 
countries. Financial difficulties in Chili likewise 
explain the movement in that market; while 
the destruction of the crops in three great 
Argentine Provinces would certainly have brought 
about lower Argentine prices even if European 
politics looked much brighter than they do at 
present. As for the United States, the new Tariff 
Bill, if passed, will necessarily affect almost every 
industry in the country; and whether the Bill is 
passed or not, its discussion as a matter of course 
disturbs men’s feelings. 

Money has been in good supply during the week, 
and is likely to be still more abundant for some 
months now. Official salaries will be paid early 
next week, the disbursements out of the Exchequer 
on account of contracts will be very large during the 
remainder of the month, and on the 5th of April the 
interest on the National Debt will be paid. Further- 
more, gold is coming from Australia in exceptionally 
large amounts, as was expected, and it looks as if the 
receipts from South Africa will also be much larger 
than they have hitherto been. While there was 
much investment and speculation in South African 
mines, purchases here placed at the disposal of 
South African houses and banks immense sums, 
which enabled them to dispense with large remit- 
tances from South Africa. But now that there is 
practically no investment, while the imports into 
South Africa very much exceed in value the 
exports, it seems inevitable that there must be 
large shipments of gold. The reasonable pro- 
bability, therefore, is that for some months the 
supply of loanable capital in the market will 
be so large that the rates of interest and dis- 
count must fall further. The silver market is 
very weak and declining. The Japanese Govern- 
ment having decided to adopt the gold standard, it 
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is expected that Japan will by and by sell much of 
its silver. As yet, however, no sales have begun. 
The India Council is not disposing of its drafts 
very freely. Apparently the expenditure upon 
famine relief is so great in India that the 
Council is not disposed to sell freely. At all 
events, the Council is holding out for 1s. 3d. per 
rupee, and the market is not very willing to pay so 
much. On Wednesday, for example, only about 
75 per cent. of the amount offered for tender was 
actually disposed of. Yet money continues very 
dear in India, and this extreme stringency is injuri- 
ously affecting all kinds of business in Ceylon. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—A “whip” of the most portentous 
kind was unexpectedly sent out to the Liberal 
members of the House of Commons yesterday 
morning. It puzzled many of the recipients who 
had not been in the House on the previous evening 
when the sharp tussle occurred between the Opposi- 
tion on one side and Mr. Balfour and the Chairman 
of Committees on the other. The truth is that the 
anger of the Opposition at the exasperating tactics 
of Mr. Balfour—a “mere child” in his knowledge of 
Parliamentary business—has reached a very high 
point, and when on Thursday he and the Chairman 
conspired to prevent even the usual adjournment 
for dinner taking place, the cup fairly ran over. 
The men on the front Opposition bench were even 
more indignant than the rank and file, and there was 
talk of a very serious impeachment of the mode of 
conducting business and of the action of the Chair- 
man of Committees. But when the House met 
yesterday there was, after all, no scene. The aid of 
the Speaker had been invoked, and he had virtually 
decided in favour of the contention of the Opposition. 
In reply to Sir William Harcourt he laid down a 
ruling which will prevent the repetition of Thursday 
night’s scandal. After this there was a rumour that 
Mr. Lowther had resigned; but this was without 
foundation. 

History repeats itself. I see that at the meeting 
at St. James’s Hall last night the audience would not 
listen to Sir Arthur Arnold's declaration of his belief 
that Lord Salisbury was not bent upon extending 
and preserving Turkish rule. <A roar of indignant 
disapproval greeted the remark, which most reason- 
able men know to be perfectly true. In 1876, in the 
same hall, the great Lord Shaftesbury ventured to 
interpolate in his speech at the Bulgarian Con- 
ference an observation which was favourable to the 
personal character and policy of the Earl of Derby; 
and he, too, was shouted down by the excited com- 
pany. Yet within two years Lord Derby was the 
idol of the men who in 1876 had execrated his name. 
The world had learned that his action had done even 
more than the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone to thwart 
Lord Beaconsfield’s plan of a campaign in favour of 
the Turk, Perhaps the recollection of this fact will 
console Lord Salisbury for yesterday's demonstra- 
tion; and it may even enable Lord Rosebery, who 
for some mysterious reason was made the subject of 
a bitter attack by one speaker, to bear the censures 
which he seems so unaccountably to have earned 
during his quiet sojourn in Italy. 

Sunday.—The reports from abroad are not so 
cheerful to-day, and it looks as though after all 
passion and unreason on all sides might yet bring 
about a catastrophe. It is difficult, however, to 
believe that this country will take any active part 
in the coercion of the Greeks. The feeling of the 
nation on the subject is so unmistakable that it 
seems impossible that any Minister should over- 
ride it. I hear that the Foreign Office postbag is 
now filled every morning with postcards warning 
Lord Salisbury against using the forces of England 
against Greece; and some of the Prime Minister's 





personal friends assert that he has himself expressed 
the conviction that this cannot be done. What is 
wanted at this moment is a clear and emphatic 
statement cf a positive policy from some leading 
statesman in the Liberal ranks. Between the 
coercion of the Greeks and the breaking-up of the 
European Concert with all its attendant circum- 
stances there is undoubtedly a third course by which 
Crete might be liberated and the peace of the world 
preserved. But, for the moment, the fate of the 
Cretans dces not seem to interest us so much as the 
future of the Greeks. 

Monday.—The news to-day is conflicting enough, 
but upon the whole the chances that a platonic 
coercion of Greece will be attempted by all the Powers 
seem to increase. If that be the case, the agitation 
both here and in France will certainly increase. Yes- 
terday’s demonstration in Trafalgar Square was not 
altogether a success. The attendance was very 
“ respectable ” in its character, and there was plenty 
of enthusiasm; but in size the crowd could not 
compare with many I have seen gathered there in 
the old days. It was curious to find oneself attend- 
ing a Trafalgar Square demonstration. The last at 
which I was present was the famous demonstration 
of 1887, when the police, carrying out a blunder at 
the Home Office, brutally attacked the crowd and 
prevented a meeting which would have passed off 
without trouble or disturbance if there had been no 
interference with it. The most curious episode in 
connection with “Bloody Sunday” was that so 
many Liberals practically condoned the criminal 
misconduct of the authorities. Yesterday the 
police were on the side of order, and there was in 
consequence no disorder. 

A friend asked me on Saturday what had become 
of the Services Committee of the House of Commons, 
This body consists of officers of both branches of the 
service who have seats in Parliament, and its special 
function is to keep the Government of the day up to 
the mark on all questions relating to the Army or 
the Navy. Whilst the Liberals were in office it did 
its duty with great zeal and considerable efficiency ; 
but now that the Tories are in power it seems to 
have collapsed, and not a word has been uttered by 
any one of its members with regard to Mr. Goschen’s 
action in cutting down the provision for ship-build- 
ing by a very large sum. If a Liberal Minister had 
done this there would have been a howl of indigna- 
tion from these ga lint gentlemen; but they do not 
even raise a whisper when a Tory Government sacri- 
fices the interests of the fleet to party exigencies. 

Tuesday. — It is impossible to exaggerate the 
bitterness which prevails on the Liberal side of the 
House of Commons with regard to Mr. Balfour’s mode 
of conducting his Education Bill. Never bas there 
been a more gross exhibition of sheer incapacity 
than that which is being presented by the Leader of 
the House at this moment. He is repeating the 
blunder he made in the old coercion days, when, 
relying upon his policemen and his removable magis- 
trates, he tried to settle the Home Rule question by 
inflicting personal indignities and tortures upon his 
political opponents. Everybody knows what was 
the end of that ignoble business. Mr. O’Brien fought 
and conquered, and Mr. Balfour slunk out of the 
Irish Office a beaten and humiliated man. Since then 
it has been impossible for anybody but the editor of 
the Spectator to regard him as a real statesman. He 
has shown that he only knows how to govern when 
he has established a state of siege and got rid of all 
constitutional safeguards. It is a state of siege that 
he has now established in the House of Commons in 
order to enable him to carry his Bill for robbing the 
public in order that the clergy may be bribed. And 
the worst of it is that he seems to have found an ally 
in the Chairman of Committees. Last night we 
came perilously near to an open revolt, and if Mr. 
Balfour continues to blunder along in his use of brute 
force, we may yet have a scene surpassing anything 
that has been witnessed for many a day in the 
House of Commons. 
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The Opposition are much excited over the state- 
ment in the French Chamber by M. Hanotaux, and 
certain ardent Radicals made an attempt last night 
to move Sir William Harcourt to instant action. It 
appears that the European Concert has yielded so 
far as to agree to withdraw the Turkish troops at 
the same time as the Greek forces—the Turks being 
only allowed to remain in towns occupied by the 
Powers. Whether Greece will accept this as a 
sufficient concession is doubtful. In the meantime 
the Liberal feeling as to the coercion of the Greeks 
before the character of the autonomy to be granted 
to Crete is made clear grows stronger than ever. 

Wednesday.—Surely things have come to a 
strange pass when the Eoglish Prime Minister, inter- 
rogated in the House of Lords by his predecessor in 
the office of Foreign Secretary on a grave question 
of international politics, refers his questioner to a 
speech in the French Chamber. If M. Hanotaux is 
to be taken as the spokesman of Great Britain as 
well as France on the Eastern Question it seems 
superfluous to keep up the farce of independence— 
more particularly as M. Hanotaux is admittedly 
merely the mouthpiece of Russia. However, 
it is probable that the strange exhibition in 
the House of Lords yesterday afternoon was only 
proof of the state of nervous irritability in which 
recent events seem to have plunged Lord Salisbury. 
A hurried Cabinet had been held in the course of the 
day, and some decision of importance with reference 
to the coercion of the Greeks had been arrived at. 
What it is nobody pretends to know, but there is 
still room for the hope that the crisis will be settled 
amicably, provided that the fire does not break out 
on the Macedonian frontier. It is there that, for the 
moment, the real danger of war exists. 

In the House of Commons members were treated 
to another exhibition of Mr. Balfour's bungling 
maladroitness. Closure and closure again was all 
the remedy he could devise for delay in the progress 
of the Education Bill, and whenever he suggested 
the closure he found a most willing ally in Mr. 
Lowther. When one remembers the indignant pro- 
tests of Mr. Balfour in the last Parliament whenever 
the closure was put in force, it is difficult not to feel 
a little sick at the hypocrisy of public life and public 
men. Mr. Courtney made a forcible attack upon the 
wretched leadership of his party in the House of 
Commors and had a snappish retort from Mr. 
Balfour. But meanwhile the Bill forges ahead, 
unchanged by so much as a single comma. 

In the South Africa Committee yesterday Mr. 
Schreiner gave the members a treat which they 
hardly seemed to appreciate. His evidence was 
both interesting and valuable ; but he insisted upon 
giving it in the form of a series of speeches of 
prodigious length and of the most complicated 
character. In the end he tired out everybody, 
though he certainly made some strong points 
against the Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes. 

Thursday.—In all the places in which politicians 
met yesterday there were three subjects of conversa- 
tion, any one of which would have sufficed to furnish 
material for a sensational debate in ordinary times. 
Early in the afternoon “the City” caught hold of 
the idea that fighting had actually begun in the 
East, and for a brief space there was something like 
panic both east and west of Temple Bar. In the even- 
ing a deep gloom prevailed. Men seemed to be strain- 
ing their eyes to catch through the prevailing mists 
the first flash of the firing guns. Even the dullest knew 
that the air wascharged with electricity. Yet amid all 
this sense of danger and despondency there were 
those who maintained that the catastrophe would 
be averted, and that the golden bridge which is to 
save the honour of the Greeks and the peace of 
Europe will yet be found. The Norwich speeches 
were not expected to add very much to our en- 
lightenment, because matters have been so arranged 
that nobody outside the Cabinet really knows what 
has happened, or what point has been reached in 
the negotiations on which so much depends. When 





the Norwich reports did arrive, they showed that 
Sir William Harcourt had made a good fighting 
speech, but had left his hearers in doubt as to his 
exact view of our duty with regard to the European 
Concert. Like the farmer with the claret, we were 
not, therefore, much “ forrader.” 

In Liberal circles in London the amazing audacity 
of the closuring of the Education Bill was discussed 
with even more animation than the coercion of the 
Greeks, and there was a widespread feeling that the 
Opposition ought to make its protest against Mr. 
Balfour's tactics by formally declining any further 
debate in the House of Commons upon a measure 
which Ministers have resolved to pass absolutely 
unchanged, no matter what reasons for changing 
it might be adduced in discussion. We shall see 
to-night if these counsels have prevailed. 

But, strange as it may seem, there were many 
politicians who looked upon the third topic that 
engaged general attention last night as being of 
graver moment than either of those I have men- 
tioned above. Whatever may be the reason, a 
widespread feeling of alarm prevails as to the 
condition of affairs in South Africa, and military 
men talked freely of an impending expedition to 
the Cape in which 30,000 troops would be employed. 
When one asked, like the little boy of Old Caspar 
in Southey’s ballad, what it was all about, no 
satisfactory answer was forthcoming, but the fear 
of a catastrophe was still insisted upon. Finally, 
by way of completing the history of a gloomy day, 
I must refer to the rumours regarding the Emperor 
of Germany which were freely circulated in the 
clubs last night. They were to the effect that his 
health was in such a state as to prevent his 
attending to public affairs. So far as I can gather 
there is not the smallest foundation of fact for 
these stories. 

Friday.—The scene in the House of Commons at 
question time yesterday was the sole topic of con- 
versation last night. It proved one thing at least to 
demonstration. That is, that Mr. Balfour had been 
cut to the quick by Sir William Harcourt’s attack 
upon the Government at Norwich. It cannot have 
been that portion of his speech which had reference 
to the Cretan Question that had disturbed Mr. Bal- 
four’s equanimity, for Sir William did not indicate 
any clear line of action in opposition to the policy of 
the Government on this subject. It was evidently 
the smashing attack upon the Education Bill that 
had filled the author of that unhappy measure with 
rage, and made iim for the nonce forgetful of the 
courtesies of political life. But if this was the origin 
of Mr. Balfour’s passion, the fury which for a few 
minutes prevailed on both sides of the House 
was due to the general feeling of anger and 
uneasiness at the political situation in the East, 
and the mystery which continues to prevail as to 
the real intentions of Ministers. 








HENRY DRUMMOND. 





7 ENRY DRUMMOND was one of the most win’ 

some of men, with a fine personal charm 
which came from the equal blending in him cf sense 
and sensibility. In his bearing he was almost tke 
ideal of Matthew Arnold's “ sweet reasonableness” ; 
and while not exactly an accessible person, yet to 
those who had access to him he was most attractive 
He had not, even in the hour of his greatest fame 
and most assured social success, a multitude of 
friends; but those he had were bound to him by 
hoops of steel. He was not one of those who could 
easily take up a man and as easily drcp him, but he 
preserved, even amid the society which was most in- 
clined to flatter, a most characteristic detachment of 
mind, while his attachment to ancient friendships 
remained, amid all vicissitudes, firm to the end. He 
had a nature radiant rather than tender, more sunny 
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than sentimental. His books had characteristics 
which puzzled the men who did not know himself. 
No man wrote more ecstatically, or even more ex- 
travagantly, of love, of motherhood, and its evolu- 
tion, as the manifestation of the innermost secret of 
nature; or how the struggle for life was transfigured 
into “ the struggle for the life of others.” Yet no man 
ever more frankly accepted the Darwinian doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest. “‘ Without the weeding- 
out of the imperfect,” he says, “the progress of the 
world would not have been possible.” Men were 
staggered to find the emotional optimism of the one 
position qualified by the frank realism of the other, the 
surrender of the imperfect to defeat and elimination. 
But he was too honest to be wilfully blind; he 
saw both pain and weakness in nature, and he could 
not shut his lips concerning what his eyes saw. 
And he felt no inconsistency, for he conceived 
that it was as much a good to the unfit as to 
the whole that the unfit should not survive. The 
means of nature were ends as well as means, and 
the man that was eliminated because inefficient 
had, so far as it was an end, no need to suffer 
injury. He experienced in his own life the tragedy 
which he attempted to interpret in the field of 
nature, and he endured as he believed she taught 
him, and by endurance became victorious. He tasted 
success of a kind that would have been peculiarly 
grateful to many men. His books achieved most 
exceptional influence ; they ran into a multitude 
of editions. He suddenly found himself raised from 
obscurity into celebrity. From being a lecturer 
in a small theological college and a speaker to 
small bodies of working men, he became a writer 
quoted in every magazine and review, applauded or 
criticised in every pulpit, named and known in all 
grades of society. He grew into a sort of oracle to 
the pious intelligence, was hailed as the reconciler of 
knowledge and faith, as the ender of the long and 
deadly feud between science and religion. Society 
for a season paused to hear him, and his earnest voice 
touched it and moved it. For a longer period he 
reigned over the younger University mind. Edin- 
burgh, in particular, confessed his power ; and, of all 
the work he ever did, what he accomplished there 
was perhaps the most realand penetrative. There is 
no tribute to his reality and manly sincerity equal to 
the hold he obtained over the most critical and easily 
offended of all audiences, and there was nothing he so 
prized as their appreciation. But he never lost his sim- 
plicity of nature; when his name was most quoted 
and his influence most extensive he was as modest 
and as perfectly simple as in the days of his serene 
obscurity. He was not a man who could be spoiled. 
His soul was too much his own to depend upon any 
wind of fashion for its happiness or its self-respect ; 
and when he passed into the suffering which 
darkened his later years, his spirit remained as gentle, 
his courage as firm, his heart as serene, as when his 
name had an almost magic power to charm within 
the selectest circles of society. The most beautiful 
thing in Henry Drummond was his moral manhood, 
which retained a kind of youthfulness in its very 
maturity, and had all the freshness and fragrance of 
a nature where it is always spring. 

He was one of a remarkable band of men born 
and reared within the Free Church of Scotland in 
the years just succeeding the enthusiasms and 
achievements which followed its birth. It would be 
hard to find anywhere in recent history a more re- 
markable record, if not of genius, yet of the talent 
which borders on genius, and the passionate devotion 
to ideal ends which, more than an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, is its essential note. To this band 
of men belong not simply the writers of recent 
Scotch fiction like Barrie, Crockett, and Ian Maclaren, 
but scholars as distinguished as the late Robert- 
son Smith and William Gray Elmslie, and men as 
generous and bright as the late R. W. Barbour. And 
were we to invade the ranks of the living we 
should have to enumerate men who have attained 
distinction in almost every branch of sacred 





scholarship and religious thought. In this band 
Drummond stood, one of its loyalest and most de- 
voted members. He came to feel that what religion 
largely needed was to be delivered from conven- 
tionalism. He feared what may be termed sacred 
officialism. He dreaded the dominion of formule in 
thought and formality in worship. He believed in 
the priesthood of the common Christian man, and 
his desire was to translate out of the customary con- 
ventionalism that threatened their death both the 
practice of devotion and the Creed of the Church. He 
had, we may say, the feeling that religion would grow 
more sacred by growing more secular, by its spokes- 
men being less of the minister and more of the man, 
by its teaching being less artificial and more real, by 
its emphasis falling more on ethics than on doctrine, 
on love and life rather than on opinion and polity. 
Hence his love for the informal in religious speech 
and service. It was his delight to appear, not as 
a minister preaching down to a congregation, but 
as a man speaking out of his own full convictions 
to his brother-men. He was happiest when he had a 
small class or society of working men round about 
him, or a body of students who had their passions to 
fight, their lives to cleanse, their minds to purify 
by strong beliefs and noble ideals. If love was to 
him “the greatest thing in the world,” it was not 
the sentiment of love; but it was the principle 
of divine service, the enthusiasm of humanity, a 
passion for the glory of God expressed in beneficence 
towards man. The men who think of Drummond as 
a writer of books will never know him, nor will they 
ever know the meaning of his books. His real con- 
tribution to his age was himself ; the character which 
so expressed his ideal of religion. He had a kind of 
dim consciousness—though he never, so far as we 
know, put it even into private speech, that the 
saving of the Church was to be through the laity 
rather than through the clergy. In other words, he 
believed that religion was most real where least 
official, and that to make the Church depend upon 
the order of the clergy, rather than upon its spirit 
and the character of its people, was to subvert or 
invert the very foundation of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Drummond's books ought to be read through his 
character. Unless they are so read, they will be 
misconceived and misappreciated. They are books 
which easily lend themselves to the art of deprecia- 
tion. Their faults lie on the surface, and their very 
success challenged at once the criticism of the 
initiated and the contempt of the specialist. Their 
science was not first-rate or always correct; their 
philosophy was unreasoned and instinctive rather 
than conscious and dialectic. Their thought was 
genial rather than profound ; their theories satisfied 
neither the scientist nor the divine. But they 
are not explained when their defects are indi- 
cated and emphasised. Their success was due 
to positive and not to negative qualities. We 
once heard the most brilliant of all the men 
who belonged to the same band as himself say of 
the book which first made his name, “I have not 
read Drummond's book, because I love Drummond 
so mu.ch that I do not want to think ill of anything 
he has written, or to feel that I must condemn the 
man for his work’s sake.” Yet this was by no 
means fair to Drummond, or, for that matter, to his 
critic himself. He had a great idea in that book ; it 
expressed a sort of Platonic idealism. Nature and 
the Supernatural were to him not two realities, but 
one. They differed in form, but agreed in principle ; 
nature was a parable of spirit, spirit was the reality 
whose symbol was nature. And so he tried to 
express the thought that the phenomena which 
science described were parallel to those which 
religion knew; and if he erred, he erred in high 
company. He took, as it were, the agnosticism of 
Spencer, and baptised it into the ethical and religious 
idealsof hisownrich nature; and sothe terms “matter, 
motion, and force,” which the one employed to inter- 
pret the unknown, became in the hands of the other 
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the terms of mercy, truth, and grace, which revealed 

to the heart the secret of the invisible. But behind 
the system he adopted and changed by adoption lay 
the real parent of his mind. The system of Spencer 
is the system of Calvin expressed in physical terms. 
The attempt of Drummond came from the Calvin 
that was in his blood, and he tried to read the 
mystery of the religious life by changing, as his 
unremembered master had done, the idea of “ force” 
which was physical into the idea of “will” which 
was personal and gracious because divine. 

The “ Ascent of Man” is poetry rather than 
prose, but poetry is not the equivalent of the 
false or prose of the true. Nothing could be 
less like the “ Origin of Species” than Drum- 
mond’s book, yet there is a sense in which we 
may say that Drummond completes Darwin. It is 
an audacious thing to bring these names together. 
To many it will seem like the last insult that 
obscurantism can inflict on science. Nevertheless 
there is something to be said for the conjunction. 
Darwin looks at man through the beginnings of life ; 
Drummond looks at the beginnings of life through 
man. The standpoint of Darwin is purely objective ; 
of Drummond, purely subjective—for all his painful 
scientific nomenclature. By an act of unconscious 
transference he reads the whole process of nature 
through the lofty idealism he embodied; and as a 
matter of fact this standpoint had a sort of scientific 
justification. The man was an even more integral 
part of nature than Darwin's “ first form.” He had 
more to do with the final interpretation of it as a 
whole than the first form had. 

It was nearer the truth to see all in the light of 
a transfiguring ethical consciousness than to analyse 
all in the light of a struggle for existence which 
began before existence in its fullest and richest 
sense could be said to be. And it was this, as it 
were, humanisation of nature that was the charm 
in Drummond's presentation, as it was his fine 
humanity that was the secret of his own personal 
charm. And so we may take his account of the 
method by which nature transformed the “ female- 
ness” of the older order into the motherhood 
of the new as characteristic even more of the 
man than of his thought. “ When one follows 
Maternity out of the depths of lower Nature, and 
beholds it ripening in quality as it reaches the 
human sphere, its character, and the character 
of the processes by which it is evolved, appear in 
their full divinity. For of what is maternity the 
mothér? Of children? No; for these are the mere 
vehicle of its spiritual manifestation. Of affection 
between female and male? No; for that, contrary 
to accepted beliefs, has little to do in the first in- 
stance with sex-relations. Of what, then? Of Love 
itself, of Love as Love, of Love as life, of Love as 
Humanity, of Love as the pure and undefiled foun- 
tain of all that is eternal in the world. In the long 
stillness which follows the crisis of Maternity, wit- 
nessed only by the new and helpless life which is at 
once the last expression of the older function and 
= unconscious vehicle of the new, Humanity is 

orn.” 

We leave this standing as poetry rather than 
prose, but poetry that has somehow got well on 
the way towards the heart of things. In any case, 
we leave it as significant of the man who has just 
passed from us. He loved humanity, he loved 
divinity ; he lived and he died as one in whom 
these two loves blended, and where they blend 
humanity is not simply born but is full-grown. 








THE GREAT BETTING CASE. 





HE decision in the case of Hawke v. Dunn, 
delivered last week by Mr. Justice Hawkins, 

an unanimous decision of five judges pronounced 
after long consideration and subject to no appeal, 








has caused for the moment something like a panic 
among the parasites of sport. The matter at issue 
was an appeal preferred by the Anti-Gambling 
League against a decision of the Kingston magis- 
trates, who had declined to interfere with a well- 
known bookmaker in the exercise of his trade. The 
defendant Dunn was a respected member of a class 
which contains many respectable adherents, and 
his offence was that, in common with many other 
bookmakers, he was plying his trade in Tattersall’s 
ring at the Hurst Park Meeting last July, walk- 
ing about the enclosure, shouting out the odds, 
inviting the public to bet with him, receiving 
deposits, giving vouchers, and paying over moneys 
to those who won. The Anti-Gambling League laid 
an information against him for infringing the statute 
of 1853, which forbids, under heavy penalties, the 
use of a “place” “for the purpose of persons 
betting.” The magistrates, relying on an opinion 
which previous decisions of the courts had caused 
to be generally rezarded as accepted law, decided 
that, as Dunn had¢ no fixed place within the enclosure 
—no chair, or stool, or box, or umbrella planted in 
the ground—he had not used a “ place” unlawfully 
within the meaning of the Act. But the five judges, 
contrary to expectation, have declared that the term 
“ place ’’ signifies in the statute what to most people 
it means in ordinary talk; that it was not the 
intention of the Legislature only to put down 
betting in houses or offices, as some people have 
thought, but to discourage it wherever it occurred ; 
and that the word “ place” cannot be frittered down 
to mean only particular spots, or stands, or stools, 
but is applicable to “any area of enclosed ground,” 
capable of accurate description, in which professional 
betting-men exercise their calling, and to which the 
public, for betting purposes, resort. The result is 
that the bookmaker loses his long-assumed security, 
and that, while his avocation is declared not to be 
illegal, it becomes very difficult to discover where it 
can legally be carried on. 

It is no wonder that this important judgment has 
been received with great surprise. It has been sug- 
gested in criticism of it that the Legislature, when 
it passed this Act, had no intention of checking the 
bookmaker’s business, and that the present decision 
exceeds any interpretation yet given to the statute 
in the cases decided during the last forty years. 
But if one examines carefully the judgments in these 
cases, and the language used by Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, the Attorney-General of the day, in intro- 
ducing the Act, neither of these contentions is proved 
to be well founded. ‘“ Upon a careful consideration 
of the authorities,” says Mr. Justice Hawkins, speaking 
from no inconsiderable experience alike of the com- 
mon law and of the common practice of mankind, “ I 
cannot say that all are equally satisfactory; but there 
is not one of the judgments which, as distinguished 
from the dicta not material to the judgment, is 
against the contention of the appellant ’—that is, 
of the Anti-Gambling League. The object of the 
Act, said Sir Alexander Cockburn in 1853, was to 
discourage a system under which one man “kept 
a gaming-table, or, in other words, held a bag 
against all comers.” It was intended, said Chief 
Justice Erle on another occasion, “ to present every 
possible obstacle to the professed gamester.” But 
there is no need to multiply authorities, for it is 
impossible to read the judgment of last week with- 
out admitting that it is a convincing statement of 
the law. Indeed, for that matter, it would still be 
law whether it convinced us or not. No doubt there 
is some hardship from the bookmaker’s point of 
view. Our system of judge-made law inevitably 
involves it in cases where a question is left long 
untested, while illegal assumptions grow up about 
it and are acted on with confidence for over forty 
years. On the other side of the account, however, 
it is to be remembered, are the illegal profits made 
by bookmakers for that long period of time. No 
doubt, too, there is something unsatisfactory in 
a judgment which declares that a bookmaker's 
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business is not unlawful at the very moment when 
it prevents him from carrying it on, and which 
seems to strike particularly at ready-money betting, 
which to some extent ensures that a man shall only 
bet what he can pay, while a worse form of betting, 
betting for the account—“on the nod,” as some 
sporting gentlemen call it—is left at present ap- 
parently untouched. The judgment of the Court is 
carefally guarded, and it leaves a good many things 
uncertain still. But above these minor considera- 
tions there stands out the fact that the law has now 
stepped in with a clearness and effectiveness never 
shown before, to check the most dangerous and 
harmful system ever associated with the name of 
sport. 

Of course, there has already been an outcry 
against the decision of the Court. The Daily Tele- 
graph, we notice, protests in characteristic fashion 
against betting being “snuffed out in this free 
country,’ and other organs of opinion are demanding 
instant legislation to protect bookmakers against 
the animus of the law. But most of the outcry 
comes, we think, from quarters where Mr. Justice 
Hawkins’s judgment has been imperfectly under- 
stood. The judges have not condemned betting. 
To attempt to lay down any such sweeping principle 
would have been as foreign to the practice of our 
law-courts as it would have been impossible to 
enforce. The judgment expressly declares that bet- 
ting is not forbidden by the law. It will be a distant 
day when the average Englishman ceases to back 
either his opinion or his horse. What the judgment 
does do is to strike a blow against professionalism in 
betting, and to decline to sanction in the enclosures 
of a racecourse the open gambling which it has put 
down elsewhere. The argument that horse-racing 
cannot continue without the State legalising book- 
makers is on a par with the argument that the 
health of the race cannot continue without the State 
legalising vice. Both are frequently heard, and 
both are, happily, becoming more widely discredited 
every day. The sporting instinct in this country 
does not require to be encouraged by the law 
putting opportunities of making money in its way. 
The fact is that the law has too long hesitated to 
express itself plainly in these matters on the right 
side. In days when the professional spirit is creep- 
ing into every form of sport, when bookmakers are 
beginning to turn their attention to football matches, 
when most of the working men of the northern coun- 
ties are wagering their earnings on races or on games, 
and most of the clerks and office boys of London are 
squandering their wages on the “latest winners,” it 
is surely not unreasonable to ask that the weight of 
legal sanction should be thrown not on the side of 
human frailty, but into the other scale. The worst 
of it is that in the case of London most of these 
“sportsmen ” know little or nothing of the sport on 
which they bet. The only element that appeals to 
them is the profit-making element, and speculation 
in Manchester “futures” or at Monte Carlo tables 
would serve their purpose just as well. In so 
far as the bookmaker’s trade ministers to this 
mischievous and ruinous habit, it is a trade to 
be severely discouraged by the State. Horse- 
racing and manly games existed long before it, 
and would survive were bookmakers and all their 
acolytes extinct. It is not too much to say that 
half the evils which render horse-racing a by- 
word among many people who lead sober lives, 
are due to the influences which the professional 
bookmaker introduces there. If there be, as we 
sometimes hear asserted, cant among the Anti- 
Gambling League's supporters, there is a good 
deal of cant also on the other side. The law will 
not stop betting. It will not, perhaps, put down 
the bookmaker’s vocation, for his ingenuity in 
evading it has always been considerable, his re- 
sources are many and his friends are strong. But 
the community has a right to ask that it should 
make the exercise of his profession at least difficult 
and disagreeable, and this result, we are glad to 





think, has been achieved by the memorable judgment 
of the Queen’s Bench Court last week. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


DOUBT if there is any branch of art which lends 
itself more to a mild sort of importance about 
nothing than etching. To be known to etch is almost 
like having a past. There is something mysterious, 
and almost contraband, in the proceeding. Little 
books are written on the subject, and questions arise 
as to “drypoint” or “states.” Such and such a 
mediocre design is the only proof of that particular 
state. The horse, you will observe, has only three 
lege. That state is in great request by collectors, 
and has a fancy value. Then there is the question of 
proofs or prints. The number pulled is guaranteed 
before the plate was steeled, and then the prints are 
unnumbered. The plate has even been unsteeled, and 
redrawn, and rebitten, and so on without end. And 
generally, the further a man dives into a connoisseur- 
ship of etching, the further he gets from what is, after 
all, the only consideration that is of any importance. 
What is the value of the drawing as a drawing? 
What would be the artistic value of a pencil sketch 
by the same person ? 

In the good days, now gone, when commerce 
absolutely ruled art, etchings only arose because 
there was a demand for the multiplication of a 
certain artist’s drawings. To-day everyone etches, 
as everyone plays the piano, or writes to the papers. 
“T never could learn drawing,” as the historic lady 
said, “so I have taken to etching.” And really it 
must be very embarrassing not to etch, when you 
reflect that one hundred and six ladies and gen- 
tlemen, members of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, hold a diploma from her Majesty, exhorting 
them, and each of them, on all occasions, and under 
every circumstance, to exert themselves in support of 
the honour, interest, and dignity of the said Royal 
Society. It really would be bad form not to etch. 
And when we reflect that the only spur for production 
is loyalty, and that these hundred and six ladies 
and gentlemen, or at least ninety-eight of them, 
pay a subscription for the privilege of, on all 
occasions and under every circumstance, exerting 
themselves, and that they are not pushed thereto 
by a clamorous demand from outside for the multi- 
plication of drawings bearing their signatures, as 
such, the results are certainly laudable. It is also 
interesting to remember that the great modern 
painter-etcher did, on all occasions and under every 
circumstance, exert himself, some thirty years ago, 
to do the historical achievement in etching in this 
country, without becoming thereby so much as an 
E-quire. 

I would beg those who urge encouragement for 
the arts,-who dream of municipal purchases, who 
crave endowment3, who see salvation in the founding 
of societies, and safety in the bestowal of member- 
ships and diplomas, to reflect on this one plain fact. 
In the realm of drawing, in this country, the other 
great achievement is the life-work of Charles Keene. 
He ranks with the great of all time. Under what 
conditions was his work produced? He was a 
common, weekly, hack-draughtsman on a dull three- 
penny paper. His work is sublime, and it will be by 
it, mainly, that the art of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century will rank. I would beg the 
student of this same question to put the clock back 
some fifty years, or to travel with me to Munich. 
The old King Ludwig protected the arts. Look at 
the statue of Bavaria in the “ Oktoberwiese’’! Art, 
the déclassée hussy, always did, and always will, 
manage to knock about somehow “on her own.” 
She evades the gentry of the vigilance societies, and 
they “run in” Mr. Dicksee or M. Hellen instead, 
and are just as pleased. 

M. Helleu has “ fairly knocked” our critics. His 
plates, to begin with, are larger than any of ours, 
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and there is less in them. That little is French, and 
very chic. They are pretentious and superficial and 
vulgar, and so they answer to some secret aspira- 
tions in that kind, which we are none of us without. 
They suggest a wealthy and tasteless interior, and 
would bring it well up-to-date, as the phrase runs. 

The question of the illicit use of the camera is a 
large and thorny one, which I will not begin to beat 
to-day. But extreme illustrations are useful, and I 
would like to know what has been the function of 
the human brain and eye in Mr. Finnie’s “Grasmere” 
(111), since the result is in every respect as good as 
a photograph of the same scene. 

In the sketching from nature, which is one of 
the functions of etching, I find the work of F. Vy. 
Burridge, of A. Wallace Rymington, of F. Laing, 
delicate and well chosen. Mr. Holroyd’s work falls 
under the same heading, though he uses the larger 
plate and the heavier line of the school of Legros, 
But I must quarrel with him for not reversing the 
clock-tower and the base of the Campanile in Venice, 
on his plate. You have no right to treat such 
scenes without reversing them. The strangeness, 
and the consequent shock of bewilderment, inter- 
fere with the artistic enjoyment, which should be 
undisturbed. Mr. Holroyd might next be etching 
a married woman direct on to the plate, by which 
means her wedding ring would be on her right 
hand; and so, even morality might find itself at- 
tacked, for want of such a simple thing as a little 
mirror. 

Professor Legros’ plate, “ Repos du Berger,” is the 
work of an artist who knows and loves the good 
work ; and is, therefore, more interesting than most 
modern plates. But, for me, the absorbing thing 
at the Painter-Etchers’ exhibitions is always the 
truculent, clump-soled talent of Mr. Strang, in which 
there are streaks of genius. He never leaves me cold. 
I have with me still the perception of a woman's 
figure; of a deep sky, in which rises one white 
cloud. Mr. Strang, at least, is someone. Sr. P. 








NEW OPERAS. 


— oo — 


PERA is a strangely international product. The 
first musical setting of the Barber of Seville 
(by Paisiello) was brought out at St. Petersburg. 
Verdi's Aida was represented for the first time at 
Cairo; Weber’s Obcron was composed for London; 
and last week a new opera by an English composer, 
Mr. Isidore de Lara, with a cast selected from the 
company of the Grand Opera of Paris, was produced 
very successfully at Monte Carlo. Mr. de Lara's 
work, based on an Irish legendary subject, is called 
Moina ; and the libretto, if not written by the com- 
poser, is, so far as the scenario is concerned, of his 
own devising. The leading male parts are sung 
by the Flemish teno~, Van Dyck; the Italianised 
French baritone, Maurel; and the  pre-Judaic 
basso who bears the sonorous and imposing name 
of Melchisidec. Finally, the character of the heroine 
is undertaken by Mdlle. Belincioni, the original 
Santuzza of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. It 
may be hoped that Moina will find its way 
to London, where M. Van Dyck and M. Maurel are 
both engaged for the approaching season at the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

One opera already secured for the season, over 
which Mr. Grau is to preside during the months of 
May, June and July at Covent Garden, is the work on 
the subject of André Chénier and his tragic fate, to 
which the Italian composer, Giorduno, has given the 
unfit, because unhistoric, name of “Andrea” Chénier. 
With the exception, however, of the catastrophe 
there is very little that is historic in Signor Ilico’s 
libretto. The only love affair in which André Chénier 
is known to have played a part is the sufficiently 
romantic one of the prison where he was confined, 
and where among his fellow-prisoners was the 








jeune captive to whom he addressed one of his 
most touching poems. It was in this prison, and 
among the condemned, that Chénier first saw the 


young girl. Arguing backwards, however, the 
librettist supposes the French poet to have been 
acquainted with her beforehand; and what better 
explanation could be found of the denunciation 
which is supposed to have sent the two lovers to the 
scaffold than the jealousy of a rejected suitor who 
hated both of them ? 

Another new work which may be expected at 
Covent Garden either during the Royal Italian Opera 
season or afterwards, when the theatre passes into 
the hands of the Carl Rosa Company, is the Vie de 
Bohéme of Puccini. It seems scarcely credible that 
not one but two Italian smaestri—Puccini, the com- 
poser of Manon Lescaut, and Leoncavallo, the com- 
poser of J Pagliacci—should both have undertaken 
the strange task of turning Henry Miirger’s “ Scénes 
de la Vie de Bohéme” into an opera. A well-known 
dramatist of thirty or forty years ago, M. Théodore 
Barriére, did, it is true, make out of Miirger’s wonder- 
fully amusing but quite disconnected scenes a play 
in which four acts of wild merriment are followed by 
one of tragedy; and it is from this play that the 
two different libretti have been derived. The fan- 
tastic drolleries of French student life, as portrayed 
with grotesque exaggeration by the describer (and, 
in a great measure, inventor) of the Pays Latin, 
must lose something by being first translated into 
Italian and then set to music; and it may well be 
that the last act, which represents the death of poor 
Mimi, the heroine of so many of the tales, will be 
the only one that will possess much interest for the 
English public. This act (which bears a strong 
resemblance to the last act of La Dame aux 
Camélias, and therefore of La Traviata) and the 
one immediately preceding it are, in any case, the 
only ones that are to be presented in London. 

After the “Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,” there 
seems to be no reason why the “ Pickwick Papers” 
should not be turned into an opera—with the trial 
scene of “ Bardell v. Pickwick” for dramatic climax. 
Something, however, still more curious than that two 
composers should at the same time have taken as 
the subject of an opera a series of sketches published 
forty-seven years ago is that three composers should 
simultaneously have made into an opera an im- 
possible drama by Heine published seventy-seven 
years ago—when its author was just twenty years of 
age. Mascagni, Pizzi, and Cesar Cui are the three 
composers to whom it suddenly occurred to operatise 
William Radcliffe—the two first-named Italians, 
the last a Russian. Mascagni, to do him justice, led 
the attack ; nor did he do so until after he had tried 
his hand upon many other unsuitable subjects. 

The composer of La Cavalleria Rusticana began 
his career with a success of the first magnitude, due 
to the happy combination of tuneful and expressive 
music with a dramatic libretto. Then, vexed at 
hearing it said on all sides that without so dramatic 
a libretto he would have achieved no success as a 
composer, he endeavoured to prove the falseness of 
the assertion, but only established its truth, by 
setting to music without any success whatever 
libretti derived from such absolutely undramatic 
works as L’ Ami Fritz and Les Rantzau of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, and, worse still (from an operatic point 
of view), Coppée’s poetical duologue, Le Passant. 

Then in a moment of despair he laid violent 
hands on the all-but-forgotten Italian version of 
Heine’s almost unknown and never once acted 
tragedy of William Radcliffe. This work of the 
German poet's early youth is fall of murders, 
apparitions, and deadly duels in which ghosts, 
with vengeful purpose, take part; so that at last 
nearly all the dramatis persone, numerous as 
they are, have fallen by the sword, leaving the 
stage to almost as many spectres as appeared in 
Wagner's earliest work, when, after killing off all 
his live characters to the number of forty-two in 
the earlier acts, he had to call spirits from the 
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vasty deep in order to have personages of some 
kind to goon with. William Radcliffe was, indeed, 
in its original form impracticable not only for 
operatic purposes but for stage purposes generally ; 
and Mascagni's setting of Heine’s semi-burlesque 
tragedy has gone the way of all his other works with 
the sole exception of La Cavalleria Rusticana. 

The William Radcliffe of Signor Pizzi is, however, 
a modified version of Heine’s play, prepared for 
musical setting by Signor Ilico, the ablest librettist 
that Italy now possesses. It is said to be full of local 
colour ; and it is certain that Signor Pizzi composed 
it in Scotland while making a conscientious study of 
Scotch national music. Of the William Radcliffe by 
Gospodin Cesar Cui little is known in Western 
Europe beyond the fact that it exists. 

Finally, an opera has just been finished by the 
Marquis of Lorne as librettist and Mr. Hamish 
McCunn as composer, on a subject which presents 
some analogies with that of Radcliffe, and more with 
those of Tristan and Isolde and of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca. Itis a tale of love and vengeance, with the 
scene laid in the Highlands, and it is called Diurmid. 
There are but four characters in this work, including 
three leading ones, a king, a queen, and the queen's 
lover ; and a trial performance was recently given of 
the duets, of which the work for the most part con- 
sists. As the singers had to content themselves 
with a pianoforte accompaniment, the test was not 
& very complete one. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Saucy SALLy.” 

RITICISM is apt to speak contemptuously of farce: 

It even uses “farce” as a term of contumely. 
This or that scene, you may read, is “purely farcical” ; 
this or that play “descends to the level of mere 
farce.” Ihave a suspicion that these are not judg- 
ments, but ebullitions of spite. They mean that 
criticism, in the presence of farce, is brought face to 
face with its own incompetence. We have laughed 
at a farce; we sit down to analyse our laughter, to 
narrate the incidents which in the theatre struck us 
as droll, and lo! their drollery has evaporated in 
the process, and our laughter is made to look foolish. 
For farce depends, more largely than any other 
dramatic species, upon action, upon pantomime, upon 
“business,” upon visualised absurdities—upon a 
number of elements, in short, which cannot well be 
reproduced on paper. Farces do not permit them- 
selves to be described; and, indeed, seldom permit 
themselves to be read. The only farce-writer I can 
read without a yawn is Labiche. But then Labiche 
is—Labiche. “Oh! quel dentiste! il n'y a que lui!” 
—to apply to him one of his own phrases. In his 
preface to Labiche’s collected works (as good bedside 
companions for the wakeful as are Wordsworth's 
“Ecclesiastical Sonnets” forthesleepy) Augier writes : 
“T had never read these pieces which had given me 
so much pleasure on the stage; I fancied, like many 
other people, that they needed the wild and whirling 
tomfoolery (jeu abracadabrant) of their interpreters. 
Well, I was mistaken. The plays of Labiche gain a 
hundred per cent. in the reading ; the burlesque side 
of them retires into the shade and their comic side 
comes forth into the light; you no longer have the 
nervous and grimacing laughter of a mouth tickled 
by a feather; you have broad and hearty laughter, 
in which reason strikes the bass note.” Some allow- 
ance must here be made for a prefacer determined to 
“make a good show" for what he prefaces. My own 
experience, at any rate, is that while I chuckle over 
Labiche in the book, my laughter is loud and hearty 
—not at all nervous or grimacing—over Labiche on 
the stage, Labiche plus the wild and whirling tom- 
foolery of his interpreters. But try and describe a 
farce of Labiche. Ah! what a melancholy business! 
For the description of a farce tends to resolve 





itself into an account of just that part of it which is 
least worth describing—the part of it which appeals 
to the intelligence, to the logical faculty—the plot. 
I do not forget that there are farce plots so in- 
genious in construction, so neatly dovetailed, that 
merely of themselves they are capable of affording 
a sort of intellectual pleasure. To master, for 
instance, a plot like that of Les Surprises du 
Divorce gives the same quality of satisfaction as 
one gets from solving an algebraic equation or a 
problem in Euclid. 

But the plot of Saucy Sally—adapted by Mr. 
Burnand from a French original and produced by 
Mr. Hawtrey at the Comedy—is not of that kind. 
And so, when I say that I have laughed till the 
tears came over this farce, I make the assertion 
with a sort of despair, knowing that I have no 
chance of justifying myself on paper. The farce, 
like ever so many others, illustrates the dangers of 
lying. Herbert Jocelyn deceives his innocent little 
wife, Rosie, and his confiding mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Lambert, for the sake of the fair Cecile, with whom 
he is carrying on a chronic flirtation up in London. 
To account for his periodical absences from his 
hearth and home in the country, he gives out that 
he is called away to sea—to command an (as he 
thinks) imaginary vessel, the “Saucy Sally.” But a 
lie, especially in farce, is nothing unless well carried 
out. Si peccas, pecca fortiter is Jocelyn’s motto, 
and so, after each absence from home, he brings 
back skins, tomahawks, stuffed birds, and other 
trophies, purporting to come from foreign parts, 
but really purchased at Jummum’s Emporium in 
Whitechapel. Farther, Jocelyn has been at the 
pains to spin long yarns about his adventures 
in savage countries—and these adventures his 
enthusiastic mother-in-law has worked up into a 
book, now in its second edition (Jocelyn baving 
had secretly to buy up the first). And now Nemesis 
arrives in the person of Jack Buncombe. Jack is an 
old salt who has been saved from drowning; five 
fathoms under water he was unable to see his 
rescuer clearly; all he knows about him is that 
he was captain of the “Saucy Sally ”’—for it seems 
there is a real vessel of that name. It is to seek 
out his supposed preserver that Jack Buncombe 
introduces himself into the Jocelyn household 
—where he is royally entertained by the ladies. 
Gratitude makes him stick like a burr to Jocelyn’s 
coat-tails, and he exhausts his ingenuity in the 
purchase of presents that greatly embarrass his un- 
willing host—cake, live birds, and what not. Jack 
is for ever narrating the story of his gallant rescue 
from death, weeping copious tears which come, he 
asserts, “from the ‘eart,’ and driving Jocelyn to 
frenzy. Mrs. Lambert, whose suspicions have already 
been aroused by discrepancies between the narra- 
tives of rescuer and rescued, at this juncture dis- 
covers the ticket “ Jummum’s Emporium” on one of 
the stuffed trophies. (Compare the detection of the 
husband in Pink Dominos by the label “ Regent 
Street”’ on a box of chocolates supposed to have 
been brought from Paris.) Thus it befalls that when 
Jocelyn, meditating another visit to London, an- 
nounces his departure for Southampton, once more 
to take command of the “ Saucy Sally,’ he finds him- 
self compelled actually to visit that port, accompanied 
by his mother-in-law, his wife and Jack Buncombe, 
all three determined to see him off 

Act II. passes in an hotel at Southampton, where 
Jocelyn is dodging not only his domestic party 
but Cecile. For that lady, too, has been deluded 
by the yarn of the “Saucy Sally,” and has come 
to see its captain embark. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the real “Saucy Sally” is in 
port, and that the captain is lodging at Jocelyn’s 
hotel. Further, the captain is engaged to be married, 
and as Jocelyn is compelled for the nonce to per- 
sonate him, he finds himself very soon entangled 
with a third lady. The frantic efforts of Jocelyn 
to get his wife and Cecile out of the hotel before 
they can meet, his difficulties with the man whose 
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character he has assumed, the—but no! I give it up. 
For I see that in trying to describe this farce I am only 
illustrating the statement with which I started: that 
the fun of a farce cannot be reproduced on paper. I 
will content myself then with singling out two of 
Jocelyn’s lies as showing that lies can occasionally 
be made the vehicles both of wit and of humour. A 
photograph is shown of a lady in a ball-dress. “ Oh! 
that’s a savage queen I met on one of my voyages,” 
says Jocelyn. “ But why,” he is asked, “in a ball- 
dress?” He reflects—a smile steals over his face— 
“Well, you see, that was all we could persuade her 
to wear at first.” Compelled to introduce his 
mother-in-law to someone who supposes him to be 
unmarried, he presents her (with a sentimental 
quaver of the voice) as “my mother.” The lie not 
only effects its immediate purpose, but melts the old 
lady, whom he has never called by this endearing 
title before, to tears of gratitude. 

Jocelyn, it will be seen, is one of those ready and 
ingenious liars, of whom Mr. Charles Hawtrey is an 
incomparable representative. The beauty of Mr. 
Hawtrey’s stage-lying is that he lets you watch the 
process in the making. You can see the lie taking 
birth in his mind, gradually expanding there and 
coming to full fruition, long before he has uttered it. 
And, monstrous liar though he is, he always lies like 
a gentleman; not meanly, but magnificently; not 
with a wink and a leer at the audience, but witha 
simple offhand innocence that at once ensures his 
forgiveness. Mr. Hawtrey’s range is limited, of 
course ; but within that range there is no actor on 
our stage who comes nearhim. Mr. Ernest Hendrie’s 
sketch of the old salt is very good, too, in its way ; 
and the mother-in-law of Mrs. Charles Calvert is 
more than good, it is a little masterpiece of quiet, 
unforced humour. Altogether, the Saucy Sally 
strikes me as one of the best, and best acted, farces 
we have had in London of recent years. A B Wy. 





THE FEMININE POSSESSION. 





ELizaABeTH (Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ Golden Girl’’). 
JOcELYN PrerstToN (Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Pursuer of the 
Well-Beloved), 
THE WELL-BELOVED (A Voice without a Shape). 
Scene: Portland Bill. 


NLIZABETH (becoming aware that Jocelyn is 
‘4 dogging her footsteps): That very old gentle- 
man is following me! .. . Sir! 

JOcELYN: I beg your pardon, but you bear a 
strange likeness to one of my innumerable loves; and 
when once the likeness seizes me, old as I am, I fall 
a prey to instant passion. Don’t be alarmed; I 
am not quite sure just yet. I have had such a varied 
experience, and at my time of life—eighty last 
birthday—the operations of the brain are sometimes 
a little confusing. Would you mind turning your 
profile towards the Bill? Thank you. The Bill acts 
as a sort of touchstone in these cases. Ah! the 
happy times I spent here when I wooed in turn 
Avice, her daughter Avice, and her grand-daughter 
Avice! But I grow garrulous. Pray forgive me! 

ELIZABETH (much interested): And of which of 
them do I remind you? 

JocELYN: Of none of them. It is somebody else 
—a widow, a lady of high social position. I met her 
in a fashionable salon, called on her, took a chill 
from her aristocratic demeanour, though I believe 
that was correct enough for five-o’clock tea, turned 
on my heel, and came down here to make love to 
Avice the Second. The widow came after me—there 
is something very unconventional about Portland, 
as you may have noticed; something that draws 
people together: perhaps it is the cement; at any 
rate, she hunted me up, and presented a woful and 
touching picture of a deserted Ariadne. But I 
wouldn’t have her, and Somers, a bachelor friend 
of mine, a poor water-colour artist—I mean a poor 








artist in water-colours—snapped her up. I have 
sometimes regretted it. To-day,as I look at you, 
the regret is very strong upon me. 

ELIZABETH: Why, you are as romantic as my 
pilgrim. He had the queerest adventures before he 
found me. 

JocELYN: Ah! a kindred spirit. Pray relate his 
adventures. 

ELIZABETH: Well, he began with a housemaid or 
two; then he went off with Nicolete, who wore 
knickerbockers and passed for a boy ; then he met a 
sleeping beauty who had punctured the tyre of her 
bicycle; then he found the burlesque actress who 
owned the lace petticoat and the silk stockings—— 

JOCELYN: Petticoat—stockings! Had she got 
wet through in a storm ? 

ELIZABETH: No; he saw them hanging on a 
clothes-line in a Surrey garden. 

JOCELYN (rather wildly): More memories, more, 
more! I remember the night when I fivst met Marcia. 
It rained like anything. She said she had been so 
foolish as to leave her purse on the dressing table, 
and I lent her five pounds, which seemed to make 
her happy. We took refuge at an inn, and her wet 
clothes were brought down to be dried at the 
kitchen fire. I dried them myself. Petticoat, stock- 
ings—ah! Next morning we went to London by 
the same train, and on the way I said, “ My queenly 
darling, instead of going to your aunt’s, will you 
come and marry me?” She consented; but there 
was a cruel delay—red-tape at Doctors’ Commons. 
She went back to her father, and I never heard of 
her, nor of the five pounds, for forty years. And 
then—— 

ELIZABETH: And then ? 

JOCELYN: I married her. At that time I wanted 
Avice the Third, who preferred Marcia’s step-son ; so 
I married Marcia, just to have a legal connection 
with a family so happily intertwined. Dulce est 
desipere in loco parentis! Marcia nursed me 
through an illness in which I seemed to have lost 
this wonderful gift for discerning the Well- 
Beloved in successive women. Though an illus- 
trious sculptor, I couldn't tell the Empress 
Faustina’s head from the bust of a Lady Mayoress. 
Marcia thought that a good sign, but now she is 
dead my old power is coming back to me. And 
you are so like the patrician widow who threw 
herself away on Somers. 

ELIZABETH : But I am the Golden Girl who was 
found in—in Piccadilly. 

JOCELYN: Piccadilly or Portland ; it is all one to 
the really intuitive eye. Besides, you don’t know 
the freedom of our island customs—the ceremony of 
betrothal, for example. It would curl some limp 
locks even in a group of noble Wessex dames. The 
air of Portland would just suit Arabella now. 

ELIZABETH: Is she one of the incarnations of 
your Well-Beloved ? 

JOCELYN: No; her story belongs to another part 
of Wessex, though we are pretty well all of a piece, 
we Wessex folk. An immensely varied capacity for 
loving is our distinguishing characteristic. Perhaps 
you never heard of Fitzpiers, the doctor of Hintock ? 
He had the reputation of a universal lover; but the 
grace was not so strong in himasitisin me. Here 
I am at eighty with all the primal emotions in full 
sap. 

ELIZABETH (archly): I daresay you would leave 
me to go questing after Sylvia Joy. 

JOCELYN: Who is Sylvia? 

ELIZABETH: The owner of the petticoat and 
stockings. She dances at the “ Empire.” 

JOcELYN : Let me make a note of it. I'll look in 
there when I return to town. But you must not 
suppose this is mere flirtation. I do not rove from 
flower to flower in sheer fickleness of heart and 
caprice of fancy. It is agony to me to discover 
that the spirit I adore has left the form of the 
woman in whom it sojourned for a little while. 
Think of the horror of looking into a fair face and 
seeing there no longer the Well-Beloved of my 
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ideal! I do not know how long you will continue 
to resemble my lost widow, who has been 
Mrs. Somers these two-score years. The profile 
towards the Bill again, please. Hum! I begin to 
have misgivings—— 

THE VOICE OF THE WELL-BELOVED: Jocelyn! 

JOCELYN (uneasily) : Did you speak ? 

ELIZABETH (dreamily): No. Who called your 
name? 

JocELYN: I believe the quarries of the island 
echo it with local pride. We are famous here, we 
Pierstons. 

ELIZABETH (jnore dreamily): And over there ? 

JOCELYN: Over where? 

EvizABeta (still more dreamily): The convict 
prison ! 

THe VoIcE OF THE WELL-BELOVED: Jocelyn! 
She comes! 

JOCELYN (with a violent start): Bless me! That 
is a very familiar figure I spy tripping along that 
path. Do you see her, that beautiful girl, blooming 
nineteen, the very image of my dear Avice the 
First? It must be—it is her great-granddaughter, 
home from the finishing school in France. Ah! 
now I behold my Well-Beloved indeed, in full trans- 
figuration! My dear madam, I quite forgot to ask 
your name, but I thank you for a very stimulating 
talk. Good-day. The fourth incarnation of Avice 
awaits me! Avice! Avice! L. F. A. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“GREECE AND FREEDOM,’ 

Srr,—I have just read Mr. Rouse’s letter. I also am pre- 
pared to fight for Crete and Greece. I think we are bound to 
do it, if necessary, because I believe we could do it successfully, 
just as I think we were bound to do it for Armenia, if we could 
have done that successfully ; the reason in either case being not 
that we are bound to champion oppressed races all over the 
world, but that we are bound to undo, if we can, the wrongs 
which by our patronage of the Tarkish Empire we have done to 
the subject peoples of that Empire. 

I myself believe we could have done it successfully for 
Armenia—not at all times, but if we had chosen the right time. 
I feel sure—and I have thought the matter over—that we can 
do it for Greece. Lest I should be considered a “ mere sen- 
timentalist,” as it is the fashion to style those who believe in 
a morality of nations, I may add that the material loss to 
England of not taking the firm and powerful stand which she 
should, and the stage on her road to Spanish decadence, has not 
been absent from my thoughts.—Your obedient servant, 


WaLter G. F. PHILLIMORE. 
86, Eaton Place, S.W., March 13th, 1897. 





THE BLIND ARCHER. 
ITTLE Boy Love drew his bow at a chance, 
4 Shooting down at the ball-room floor. 
He hit an old chaperone watching the dance, 
And, oh, but he wounded her sore! 
“ Heh, Love, you couldn't mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at!" 
No word would he say, 
But he flew on his way, 
For the little Boy's busy, and how can he stay ! 


Little Boy Love drew a shaft just for sport 
At the soberest club in Pall-Mall. 
He winged an old veteran drinking his port, 
And down that old veteran fell. 
“Heh, Love, you mustn't do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
This cannot be right! 
It’s ludicrous quite!” 
But it’s no use to argue, for Love's out of sight. 


A sad-faced young clerk in a cell all apart 
Was planning a celibate vow, 

But the Boy’s random arrow has sunk in his heart 
And the cell is an empty one now. 





“Heh, Love, you mustn't do that! 
Hi, Love, what can you be at! 
He isn’t for you 
He has duties to do!”’ 
“ But I am his duty,” quoth Love as he flew. 


The King sought a bride, and the nation had hoped 
For a Queen without rival or peer, 
But the little Boy shot and the King has eloped 
With Miss Noone on Nothing a year. 
“ Heh, Love, you couldn't mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
What an impudent thing 
To make game of a king!” 
“But I'm a king also!” cried Love on the wing. 


Little Boy Love grew pettish one day. 
“If you keep on complaining,” he swore, 
“T'll pack both my bow and my quiver away, 
And so I shall plague you no more.” 
“ Heh, Love, you mustn't do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
You may ruin our ease, 
You may do what you please, 
But we can’t do without you, you sweet little 


nae § 0 
tease! A. CoNAN DOYLE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
SuRREY OR WyatT? 

{REAT is tradition. Who first acclimatised the 

HK Sonnet in England ?—Surrey,and Wyat? Who 
caught the first breath of that Italian influence 
which carried our poetry upon Shakespearian and 
Miltonic voyages and still blew, though more and 
more languidly, until the Restoration, when it was 
met by the French counter-blast?—Surrey, and 
Wyat. The two come always in that order—and 
there is not the slightest justification for it. I, too, 
am among the sinners, having edited an anthology 
which included Wyat, and called it in the sub-title, 
“a Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey to 
Shirley.” Blame me if you will, for I blame myself. 
But you will allow that the late Mr. Mark Pattison 
was a scholar who took some pains to handle his 
subjects with accuracy if not with sympathy; and 
yet Mr. Pattison composed an elaborate study of the 
Sonnet, and of the English Sonnet in particular, and 
did not even mention Wyat. To Surrey he gave all 
the credit. It was Surrey (he led us to understand) 
who imported the form and the inspiration, and 
acclimatised both. 


Surrey did nothing of the sort. Surrey followed 
Wyat's lead, and it is mere habit by which men 
assert that he gave the lead; mere habit and vain 
repetition. The mischief seems to have begun with 
“ Tottel’s Micellany,” that famous pioneer of English 
anthologies, published in June, 1557. The title of 
“Tottel"’ ran as follows: “ Songes and Sonnettes, 
written by the ryght honorable Lorde Henry 
Haward, late Earle of Surrey, and others.” Out of 
this and an absurd fable of Surrey’s travels in Italy 
the whole misunderstanding appears to have grown. 

Now, to begin with, “Tottel’s Miscellany” (lst 
edition) contained 271 poems: of which 40 were by 
Surrey, 96 by Wyat, 410 by the editor, Grimald, and 
95 by uncertain authors. So that even in the matter 
of bulk Wyat bears the palm, in spite of the title- 
page. 

But this is one of the smallest of our arguments. 
Let us look at the dates. Wyat was born in 1503 
and died in 1512. Surrey was born early in 1518, and 
perished on the scaffold in 1547. Weyat's son was 
but two or three years younger than Surrey, and 
(1543) his boon companion in an escapade which 
landed them both in prison. (Their game was to 
take pebbles and fire them from crossbows against 
the upper windows of the sleeping citizens of 
London. As a pleasing variant, they embarked in 
boats and shot their pebbles from the river into 
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the quarters of the loose women on Bankside.) Now, 
on the face of it we can hardly believe that Wyat 
drew his inspiration from a young rip who was his 
junior by fifteen years. The escapade just mentioned 
took place a few months after Wyat’s death. His 
life and Surrey’s overlapped by twenty-four years 
only: and it is hard to suppose that Wyat caught 
his Italian inspiration by bending over Surrey’s 
cradle. The whole thing is too absurd. 


Further, a great deal of the Surrey tradition 
depends on the fable of Surrey’s travels in Italy. 
The legend made its first appearance in 1594,in a 
work entitled “The Unfortunate Traveller, or Life 
of Jack Wilton,” and written by Thomas Nash. It 
was credited and endorsed by Drayton, Winstanley, 
i Wood, Cibber, Walpole, and Warton, all in their 
order. Says Warton, “ Surrey’s life throws so much 
light on the character and subjects of his poetry, that 
it is almost impossible to consider the one without 
exhibiting a few anecdotes of the other.” Accord- 
ingly he proceeds to repeat the legend — 


“It is not precisely known at what period the Earl of 
Surrey began his travels. They have the air of romance. He 
made the tour of Europe in the true spirit of chivalry, and with 
the ideas of an Amadis; proclaiming the unparalleled charms 
of his mistress, and prepared to defend the cause of her beauty 
with the weapons of knight-errantry. Nor was this adventurous 
journey performed without the intervention of an enchanter. 
The first city in Italy which he proposed to visit was Florence, 
the capital of Tuseany, and the original eeat of the ancestors of 
his Geraldine. On his way thither he passed a few days at the 
Emperor’s court, where he became acquainted with Cornelius 
Agrippa, a celebrated adept in natural magic. This visionary 
philosopher showed our hero, in a mirror of glass, a living 
image of Geraldine, reclining on a couch, sick, and reading one 
of his most tender sonnets by a waxen taper. Inflamed 
with every enthusiasm of the most romantic passion, he hastened 
to Florence; and on his arrival, immediately published a 
defiance against any person who could handle a lance, and was 
in love, whether Christian, Jew, Turk, Saracen, or Cannibal, 
who should presume to dispute the superiority of Geraldine’s 
beauty. As the lady was portended to be of Tuscan extraction, 
the pride of the Florentines was flattered on this occasion ; and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany permitted a general and unmolested 
ingress into his dominions of the combatants of all countries. 

The challenge was accepted, and the Earl victorious.” 


We are further told that these “ heroic vanities” 
did not so totally engross Surrey’s time in Italy as 
to alienate his mind from letters. “ He studied with 
the greatest success a critical knowledge of the 
Italian tongue” and “ attained a just taste for the 
peculiar graces of the Italian poetry.” Finally, “he 
was recalled to England, for some idle reason, by the 
King, much sooner than he expected; and he re- 
turned home the most elegant traveller, the most 
polite lover, the most learned nobleman, and the 
most accomplished gentleman of his age.” 


—And not a word of truth in this from begin- 
ning to end! It was all a figment of Tom Nash's 
lively brain. As a matter of simple fact, Surrey 
never set foot in Italy. 


Nor do we know that Wyat ever visited Italy, 
though hecertainly travelled as far east as Nice, and 
there, in June, 1538, attended an interview between 
Charles V. of Spain and Francis I. of France. Wyat 
was ambassador at the Spanish court, and probably 
knew more of Spaniards and Spanish affairs than any 
other Englishman. Both Spain and France at this 
period had taken literary fire from Italy; and both 
Wyat and Surrey had learnt Italian in their boy- 
hood. They imported the fire into England. But 
the belief that Surrey deserves the main credit can 
be upset by a short examination of dates, and seems 
to depend on the tradition that he derived the 
inspiration by travelling to its actual geographical 
source; which in turn depends on a demonstrably 
truthless fable. 


Is further proof required? It will be found in 
the evidence of Leland, adduced by Mr. J. W. Hales 
(a sturdy champion of Wyat) in The Academy for 
December Ist, 1883, and reprinted in Folia Litteraria 
(Seeley, 1893). 








John Leland seems to have known and admired 
both poets. But as early as 1526, when Surrey was 
scarcely more than eight years old, Leland had com- 
plimented W yat, then twenty-three, as the mostaccom- 
plished poet of his time. Further, Mr. Hales quotes 
some elegiac couplets from Leland’s “ Laments for the 
Death of Sir Thomas Wyat” (“ Nueniae in Mortem 
Thomea Viati, Equitis incomparabilis”), which put 
the question of priority out of all doubt. First 
comes a couplet styled “ Lima Viati’’:— 


“Anglica lingua fuit rudis et sine nomine rhythmus; 
Nune limam agnoscit, docte Viate, tuam.” 


A second asserts that the nobles of Britain owe 
their instruction in verse-making to Wyat :— 


“Nobilitas didicit te praeceptore Britanna 
Carmina per varios scribere posse modos.” 


While a third stanza distinctly proclaims one of 
these nobles, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, as the 
poetic heir of Wyat:— 


“Una dies geminos phoenices non dedit orbi; 
Mors erit unius, vita sed alterius. 

Rara avis in terris, confectus amore Viatus 

Houardum heredem scripserat ante suum.’ 


“ Surely,” added Mr. Hales, “it is time Wyat had 
a more general recognition as the first, in time at 
least, of those ‘courtly makers’ Pattenham speaks 
of—the leader in the remarkable Italianised move- 
ment which they effected : and should no longer be 
regarded as a mere follower of one whe in fact 
followed him—as the heir of one whom he himself 
endowed!” 


I have left the internal evidence for the last; but 
this, too, points in an unmistakable manner to 
Wyat’s priority. Both poets wrote sonnets. The 
pattern of sonnet which then set the model for 
Europe (and sets it to-day) was, of course, the 
Petrarcan. Wyat took the Petrarcan model and 
used it with moderate variations, though these vari- 
ations included the “ final couplet” which in time 
wrought the whole rift between the Elizabethan and 
the Petrarcan sonnets. Surrey took up the variations 
and laid so much more stress on these than on the 
model that the sum of his experiments does not con- 
tain a single sonnet which can be called Petrarcan, 
or anything like Petrarcan. Now, it is surely 
reasonable to suppose that the imitations which took 
less licence preceded those which took more; espe- 
cially when we find the latter diverging from the 
original model on lines which lead straight to the 
Elizabethan sonnet. 


Finally, in my humble opinion Wyat was con- 
siderably the bigger poet of the two, and for that 
reason, perhaps, more likely to influence Surrey than 
to have been influenced by him. I admit that this 
argument does not count for much; that it counts 
almost for nothing beside the argument of the 
dates and Leland’s evidence. But it should make 
us the better pleased to acknowledge our literature’s 
just debt to the man who wrote “And wilt thou 
leave me thus?" “O goodly hand,” “They flee from 


me,” and the noble and exquisite lyric, “ Forget 
not yet.” A.T.QC. 





REVIEWS. 





A STROLL ABOUT VANITY FAIR. 


EIGHTEENTH CrenturRY VIGNETTES. By Austin Dobson. 
Third Series.) London: Chatto & Windus. 

R. AUSTIN DOBSON is by taste and temper- 
M ament a /ldéneur—that is to say, in our native 
English, an amused and amusing stroller about 
Vanity Fair, which, as honest Bunyan told his 
readers, “is no new-erected business, but a thing of 
antient standing,’ and “a very great Fair” indeed. 
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Being, moreover, that reflective curiosity-hunting per- 
son, a man of letters, it cannot be affirmed of him that 
he sets light by the wares which are sold therein, 
although they be vanity. The outside of the show 
takes him, with its painting, music, and gaudy 
trifles ; the characters that dance in its booths, ride 
round the circus, beat the big or little drum, blow 
the fife, and play upon the violin, arrest his notice ; 
and their easy talk, and sly love-making, and passions 
torn to tatters, have for one who looks on, dis- 
interested yet not strange to all this, a charm which 
better knowledge enhances and time cannot wither. 
Truly, a noble inheritance is the love of literary 
sauntering. 

Given such a vagrant turn, we may be sure that in 
no long while it will lead us into the most smiling- 
dilettante, idle-serious, sentimental bric-d-brac, and 
drawing-room stage-like section of the market--in 
short, to the eighteenth century. Mr. Dobson loves 
that century as if it were his own. He has sung its 
praises in the measure of Voltaire and Matthew 
Prior. He has sketched as on his thumbnail, in 
microscopic smallness but with almost overpower- 
ing wealth of accessories, the men and women whom 
it delighted to honour. He has read, one is tempted 
to imagine, all its books, or, at any rate, every one 
of them which had the slightest pretension to be 
alive and human, with blood in its veins. He has 
attended the great auctions where its curios went 
cheap, from jewels to walking-sticks, and from 
folios to remnants of Newgate handkerchiefs. Its 
dainties are spread out for him; and hardly do its 
highwaymen hung in chains compel him to walk 
on the other side, albeit Mr. Dobson has no liking 
for horrors, and he spares us gentle moderns sights 
and sounds in which Hogarth, Smollett, Fielding, 
would have revelled. Detail is to him the breath 
of life ; it is “ ce superflu, si nécessaire” ; and where 
is detail so abundant or accessible as in the century 
that time has just rounded into a ring, and the per- 
spective of which distance enables us absolutely to 
determine ? 

Twice before has Mr. Dob:on drawn a full volume 
of “ Vignettes.” In this the third he takes us round 
the Fair again, and we remark, under his guidance, 
a thousand pretty, or fantastic, or even melancholy 
things which, left to ourselves, we never should have 
seen. Here is Garrick, playing his farewell pieces 
to an eager London—the face which, as Johnson 
quaintly observed, “had had double the business 
of any other man's”; the eye whose “eloquent 
expression ”’ dazzled Hannah More; the acting 
altogether which, when he came forward as Lear, 
elicited from Madame Necker words of passionate 
admiration. He ended with a “high theatrical 
climax ” on Monday, June 10th, 1776—but in comedy, 
not in any sublime character; yet his leave-taking 
was interrupted by a burst of tears, and he called 
it “an awful moment.” Somehow, this opening 
scene in Vanity Fair bas a lugubrious or a pensive 
colour: “ Exit Roscius” reminds us of the greatest 
exit of all, and one is caught moralising unawares. 
Let us move on to the next. But that is the sale 
of Dr. Mead’s library, and the story of Dr. Mead’s 
house in Great Ormond Street. The books are 
nothing to us; we can bear. even to be ignorant 
of “Clenardus.” Not so the house; it was long 
the Children’s Hospital—a courtly Queen Anne 
mansion, fine oak staircases, carved chimney-pieces, 
wainscoted walls; and Charles Dickens is making 
there an appeal for “little Johnny,” who lies in 
one of the beds and plays languidly with the toy- 
horse and the Noah's Ark, while his “ young friend ” 
bursts out into the speech we all know by heart. 
Again, the amusing has been transformed into the 
touching ; yet we only wanted to be amused. Such 
are the tricks of this wonderful Fair. We must 
betake ourselves to the following booth and forget 
Dickens. The change offered is a French picture 
of England by one Grosley, traveller to “ Londres” 
in 1765—queer enough the drawing, as the man 
himself was eccentric, tall, dry, lean, and bony, 





with a face which he called “un visage d’extréme 
onction,” and he walked about his native town of 
Troyes in “ night-cap, dressing-gown, and slippers,” 
except when he preferred to go in a “ loose sur- 
tout of red camlet, lined with cat-skins, which came 
down to his heels.’ This Monsieur Lismahago knew 
no English, and travelled with his eyes, but though 
green they were piercing. He saw some odd things 
at “Londres,” including the famous mock trial— 
for it came to nothing in the end—of Lord Byron, 
who had killed Mr. Chawocrth, and, being “ found 
guilty of manslaughter, pleaded his privilege,” and 
“ went away comfortably in a chair to his own house 
in Mortimer Street.” M.Grosley also drank a dish of 
tea at Bedlam, in the gay and noisy coterie which some 
of its female inmates supplied. He went to Epsom; 
and his servant was mobbed on a “ Tyburn-Day,” 
after an execution, by the crowd and Jack Ketch. 
We hardly require his assurance that the English 
lower classes—there were such people a hundred 
and thirty years ago—detested and insulted all 
foreigners. ‘“ My French air,” he says, “drew upon 
me, at the corner of every street, a volley of abusive 
litanies.”" But our guide, who has read M. Grosley 
through, declares that he will give us “a fair idea of 
the old dim-lighted London of the Georges, with its 
dirty streets and ancient watchmen.” Merci! we 
have idea enough of it, and are thankful to have 
emerged from the Georgian twilight. But who are 
these that press upon our view? 

“Polly Honeycomb” is a veracious fiction, the 
girl whose head has been turned by novel-reading, 
fifteen years before Miss Lydia Languish sent Lucy 
to fetch some more leaves from the “ evergreen tree 
of diabolical knowledge,” otherwise termed a circu- 
lating library. The titles, real or imaginary, which 
Mr. Dobson quotes, should be studied by those ladies 
of to-day who write for the trade; “ Dick Hazard,” 
“ Jack Smart,” “ The Memoirs of a Man of Quality,” 
are still advertisable, and even “ An Accomplished 
Rake ” might find readers in what Lord Beaconsfield 
most Hebraically set forth as “ gilded saloons.” But 
when “ Polly Honeycomb” has ended almost where 
“ Betsy Thoughtless” did, we discover ourselves 
listening to the true adventures of “ Thomas Gent, 
Printer,” a sort of Roderick Random who was 
buffeted by fortune between Dublin, London, and 
York, underwent hunger and experience, married 
his flame when she was a widow, wrote verses, 
made money and lost it, and at length died upon 
charity, for it would not keep him alive. The 
pathetic again! This century of sentiment has 
tragedies which would suit a loftier one. Perhaps, 
in her own fashion, the “beautiful Molly Lepel,” 
who married Lord Hervey, was a tragic figure, 
bravely as she went through the world. We read 
everything about her with eagerness; it is im- 
possible to imagine so noble a woman as the wife 
of Pope’s “Lord Fanny”; yet she was devoted to 
him for all his “coffin-face and painted cheeks.” 
We read, and Mr. Dobson is, as ever, inexhaustible ; 
but for some reason we fail to understand. Matt 
Prior is a more agreeable subject, associated in life 
or by reason of his verse—and how admirable that 
verse can be!—with Swift, Cowper, and the beloved 
Sir Walter, who could recite from him by the hour. 
He is naturally dear to Mr. Dobson, who concludes 
a fascinating sketch by saying of him that “ he has 
left behind him not a few pieces which have never 
yet been equalled for grace, ease, good humour, and 
spontaneity, and which are certain of immortality 
while there is any saving virtue in ‘fame’s great 
antiseptic—style.’”’ 

Bat now, when we thought the end of the Fair 
was close at hand, Covent Garden, with all its his- 
toric, humorous, gay, and theatrical past, spreads 
out before us and invites a perusal. Mr. Dobson 
knows it like his glove, as the French say. We 
will leave the reader to undertake that pilgrimage 
himself ; and only ask that on another, but as full 
and entertaining a day, we may “ meander” round 
about these booths and shop-fronts with the same 
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clear-eyed, well-spoken cicerone, whose tales, though 
not his own invention, have the colour and the 
freshness of romance in the making. 


“J. K.L.” 


Bishop Dorie. By Michael MacDonagh. (The New Irish 
Library.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


ALTHOUGH the late Dr. Fitzpatrick, with character- 
istic thoroughness, has told us all that was to be told 
of the famous “J. K. L.” (James of Kildare and 
Leighlin), the very thoroughness of the work made 
it quite impossible for ordinary readers to acquaint 
themselves with the outlines of a very distinguished 
career; and Mr. MacDonagh, in his volume of 216 
pages, has supplied a great want which has long 
been felt by at any rate the casual students of 
modern Irish history. We are glad to be able to 
speak with approval and praise of the work as a 
whole, notwithstanding a few blemishes of arrange- 
ment and expression which may be easily set right 
and which are of no serious importance. The reader 
is helped to understand not only the man in his two- 
fold character of ecclesiastic and patriot, but he is 
also furnished with a singularly striking picture of 
social Ireland sixty years ago, with all the unnatural 
framework of a foreign rule and an alien Church 
repressing and hampering the national development 
of the people. 

The description of an Irish diocese at the time of 
Bishop Doyle's elevation to the episcopacy in 1819 
is most graphic and instructive. Nothing could be 
drawn with more impartiality than the sketch of 
Ribbonism and all its offshoots, with the mad 
methods of a maddened people to redress, or at any 
rate to avenge, the intolerable wrongs which they 
were obliged to undergo. It was well worth while, 
too, to remind us that Dr. Doyle, fiercest of clerical 
opponents of all such courses, was held up to special 
denunciation as an agrarian disturber by the in- 
famous Chief Justice Lord Norbury. The writer of 
a wild sketch of the “ Molly Maguires,” which found 
its way into the last December number of Macmillan, 
imitating Norbury, in substance charged Archbishop 
Wood of Pittsburg with complicity in the criminal 
work of the Pennsylvania secret societies, although 
the Times of February 10th, 1876, gave credit to that 
prelate for his fearless opposition to the misguided 
men who fell into such lawless courses. Indeed, the 
family features of calumny are much the same at all 
times when Irish Catholic leaders are in question. 

Mr. MacDonagh is very pleasant and bright in 
his treatment of the famous “ Second Reformation.” 
The great Lord Plunket knew enough history to be 
aware that no serious attempt had ever been made 
to place the doctrines of Protestantism on their 
mere merits before the Irish people. He felt, as 
John Wesley had felt before him, that penal laws 
are not the most spiritual instruments of grace, and 
he knew equally well that these laws were designed 
mainly not to convert the Irish people but to legalise 
their spoliation. Accordingly, in the spirit in which 
his amiable grandson, the present Lord Plunket, 
Archbishop of Dublin, set out the other day to con- 
vert the Spaniards, the great lawyer and statesman 
initiated a preaching, teaching, and debating crusade 
against the “errors of Popery.” The scheme ended 
soon in good-humoured banter and ridicule, although 
it did an altogether unintentional service in calling 
forth the great controversial powers of Bishop 
Doyle. If suddenly a great literary genius arose 
in Seven Dials or an accomplished scholar in White- 
chapel, the feeling of astonishment would be akin to 
what was then felt when a bold and resolute reasoner 
met the onslaughts of the chosen army of trained 
controversialists with intellectual weapons as keen 
and bright as their own. The Government had 
done its best to make such a phenomenon 
impossible. They were not to be blamed if an 
educated Catholic was to be found within the shores 





of Ireland, for they had carefully taken measures to 
deprive the priests of learning and the peasant of 
weapons of defence, and the scholarship of a priest 
was quite as contraband as the blunderbuss of a 
Whiteboy or a Blackfoot. 

On none did the bomb fall with greater effect 
than on the docile teachers of Maynooth. Trained 
as bigots and slaves they had never dreamed of 
defending their faith by appeals to learning, to 
history, or to philosophy, but felt thankful if 
they were allowed to crawl along as oath-bound 
“ Loyalists” muttering prayers of gratitude for “ our 
gracious Sovereign” (the saintly George IV.) and 
“the constituted authorities.” Doyle was a very 
different type of Churchman. Educated at Coimbra 
(which to Protestant ears is synonymous with super- 
stitious servility), he tells us that he there discussed 
the history of the Inquisition as well as “ the argu- 
ments or sophisms for the suppression of which this 
awful tribunal was ostensibly employed.” Doubts 
harassed him, and his hold on Christianity was for a 
time very loose and feeble; by his imagination he 
seems solely to depend for a while until his intellect 
by degrees acquiesced and “ assented” to the lessons 
prompted by his sense of awe, mystery, and hope. 
To such a man the world and its powers and princi- 
palities were dust. Like Dante, he “ had been in 
hell” and the furnace fires had made him proof 
against all else. Mr. MacDonagh is, therefore, 
entirely right in saying that since the time of the 
martyr prelates of Ireland Doyle is the first of the 
patriot bishops. Strangely enough, however, there 
is hardly an indication of race feeling in any words 
or acts of his. It is as the anointed guardian of 
“God's poor” that he enters the lists; the Church 
and her charitable solicitudes employ all his 
thoughts; and he brushes aside with a great hu- 
mane Churchman’s proud disdain O'Connell's clap- 
trap “My Poor Law is Repeal of the Union.” But 
all roads resolutely trodden lead to justice; and 
in Ireland justice and national feeling coincide. 
O'Connell opposed the Veto, for instance, on the 
ground that it would give the Crown a band of 
consecrated officials to back up the anti-national 
“Castle,” and he denounced the plan for giving 
stipends to the clergy on the ground that it would 
place a Government agent in every parish and an 
informer in every confessional. Doyle, too, opposed 
these proposals, but he did so because he saw that 
the Church would suffer eclipse, and the poor would 
be deprived of their natural leaders and guides. He 
held strongly to the view that the making of Europe 
was the work of the Church, and that Oriental despot- 
ism was rendered impossible in it by the presence 
of a vigilant, fearless, and even at times arrogant, 
moral organisation before which kings and peasants 
were equally obliged to render an account of their 
lives. In his phraseology “State” and “ Crown” 
were two different things. He did not object to 
“State aid "—that is, organised public aid by rate- 
payers, say, or local authorities acting under the 
law—but he set his face against any proposals tend- 
ing to degrade “ ministers of Christ into ministers of 
the Crown.” 

It will be seen what interesting considerations 
arise in the life of this remarkable man, and with- 
out doubt Mr. MacDonagh has done his work well: 
he gives us the great landmarks and tells us where 
we may fill in details. On the Tithes War, the 
National Education controversy, and the proposal 
for uniting again the whole Christian world, Mr. 
MacDonagh, with great judgment, gives just enough 
to make these several subjects intelligible and 
clear; and a quiet reading of this little volume 
means considerable education to those whose know- 
ledge of Ireland is drawn from what are called “ the 
ordinary sources of information.” The life of a 


public man well told is the best teaching of history, 
and here we have the life of a very eminent public 
man admirably told in a way that reflects credit on 
the series and on Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, by whom 
the series was originated. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 

LAND OF THE Monuments: NOTES OF EGYPTIAN 

TRAVEL. By Joseph Pollard, Member of the Council of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology. With Introduction 
by the Rev. W. Wright, DD. With Map and Fifteen 
Illustrations. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
So vast and valuable is the accumulation of lore 
already dug up out of the grave of Early Egypt 
that a book cerving to bring home to the apprecia- 
tion of the bulk of people, lacking time and patience 
for the perusal of elaborate treatises, the more pal- 
pable results of Egyptological research deserves 
thankful acknowledgment as a meritorious civil 
service. If, in accordance with the maxim of 
history, there be no clue to the present but by 
way of the past, then is there no civilised man that 
has not an interest in bygone Egypt; for it is the 
general conclusion of Egyptologists that the Egyptian 
civilisation seriously affected all subsequent civilisa- 
tions—Babylonian, Phoenician, Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman—and so also modern. Who, therefore, would 
know himself and how he has become what he is, must 
resuscitate also his earliest schooling in the Land 
of the Nile. And, in the way of introduction to 
that task, this thoroughly pleasant and cheerful 
book may with all confidence be recommended. It 
is not an original work, opening up new ground or 
contributing new data, or offering radically new 
readings of the material already accumulated ; nor 
is it a text-book dictated from a_ professorial 
chair. But, very well versed in its subject, it 
takes the reader away, almost unwittingly and in 
a manner the most agreeable, over a large part 
of the ground, points out to him the more re- 
markable monuments of the long-buried ages (now 
all in bustle of resurrection), and, in sweet, plain 
English, discourses to him about their significance. 
For a general and thoroughly readable survey there 
is no book more heartily to be commended to the 
lay mind. No reader will rise from the conscien- 
tious perusal of the book without an Egyptological 
sense that will affect the rest of his life, a sense 
he will never regret. The book is interesting 
from end to end; even the hastiest reader will 
hardly find anything to skip. Nor, it is worth 
adding, is there in all the book one splenetic word, 
but everywhere you breathe the air of grateful 
enjoyment. There is not the remotest symptom 
of “doing” the land; everything is observed not 
with time-table in hand, but with undistracted, 
leisurely, whole attention. 

In form, the book is a narrative of travel. As 
nearly as possible, the narrator, himself invisible, 
acts only as the medium through whose clear, 
kind, observant, and well-informed eyes the reader 
sees everything just as the narrator himself saw it. 
Going by way of the Suez Canal, our author dis- 
embarks at Lake Timsah. Thence he takes a most 
industrious survey of the ground occupied by the 
Israelites in Egypt. Next, in a series of chapters, he 
presents a lively view of Cairo and its environs past 
and present ; and how much the long succession of 
ages still survives in that most interesting city! An 
appreciative inspection of the Gizeh Museum serves 
the reader as a most appropriate preparation for the 
intelligent observation of the manifold monuments 
bestrewing both banks of the Nile, throughout the 
long leisurely voyage up the river, as far as the second 
cataract and down again. Space does not allow us 
here to follow our author over the vast ground of 
the Pyramids, tombs, and temples of the hoary past, 
at the many places at which he alighted on the 
course of his thousand miles’ voyage up the Nile. 
The reader is, however, not confined to the tombs. 
The author has an eye to the present and his imme- 
diate environment, only the more sensitive and grate- 
ful by reason of its education in the lore of the past. 
Everywhere with growing gratification the reader 
breathes the pure, dry, bracing air of the desert. 
Many times has he to admire the sunrise unveiling 
and glorifying the wonders of the land, and no less 
the transcendent sunset and the pure after-glow. 


THE 





Our author is exceptionally innocent of pen- 
painting and diffuse description, but all the more 
on that account will the reader appreciate the 
description, eg. of Cairo as it now is. In the 
fewest words the reader is taken over the ground 
crowded with an exhaustless variety of interesting 
objects. He is finally taken up to the citadel of the 
city and shown one of the most beautiful views in 
the world, displayed with the clearest visuality in 
the transparent atmosphere: immediately underfoot, 
palaces, garders, minarets, domes rising amid green 
foliage; beyond, the rich green valley laced by the 
glistening Nile; on the western horizon, the everlast- 
ing Pyramids; around and far beyond, the silent 
desert and the Libyan hills. 

The impression left on readers of this book, as of 
other serious books on Egypt, will probably be how 
wonderfully modern were the Ancients. They would 
indeed seem to have borrowed largely and freely 
from the Moderns. No less vividly than peoples of 
this late date had they, too, the sentiment of justice, 
and of justice of perennial record, such as takes 
everything into account and will in the future fully 
and formally adjust all apparent injustices, awarding 
endless felicity to the upright, endless perdition to 
those not worthy to live. To them, too, was the 
year marked off, if not so precisely as to us, and the 
daily life divided between the labours of the field, or 
one of many crafts, or literary work, and outdoor 
sports — such as hunting, wrestling, etc. — social 
parties, including “Musicals at Home’’—and the 
private vices to boot. The more the past is studied 
the more will it be felt to be in absolute causal 
relation to the present. The course of history is all 
in identical continuity, and no event arbitrary or 
out of strict logical relation to its past and its 
immediate environment. A man, so far as alive, 
realises how his private biography is universal 
history, how he is the product of all that was 
modified by all that is. 

Be it added, it would have been well to give a full 
map of the route of the narrative instead of a mere 
sketch-map of the Suez Canal. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE 
STRUGGLE. 
HistoRY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. By 
Poultney Bigelow, B.A. Illustrated by R. Caton Wood- 
ville, and with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. London: 
Osgood, MelIlvaine & Co. 
Mr. PouLTNEY BIGELOW has republished in two 
substantial volumes a series of papers upon Prussian 
history at the beginning of this century, which 
originally appeared, we believe, in Harper's Maga- 
zine. His theme is the German struggle for liberty, 
which begins with the catastrophe of Jena and ends 
with the triumphant march of the Allies on Paris 
in 1814.- Written, as the story is, from the point 
of view of the friends of Prussian freedom, and 
inspired as it is by a very strong sympathy for 
the great patriotic and democratic movement which 
delivered Germany from the Napoleonic yoke, the 
narrative which Mr. Bigelow has to tell never fails 
to be of interest, and the author brings to the task 
of telling it many qualities which entitle him to 
success. He has read widely in German memoirs 
and biographies. He has had access to manuscript 
material rarely used before. He has an eye for 
picturesque personal detail. He has plenty of 
vivacity and zest for his undertaking. His sketches 
of individual incidents are often spirited. His por- 
traits of individual men and women are often 
brightly drawn. For the unhappy Queen Louise, for 
Schill and Scharnhorst, for Gneisenau and Bliicher, 
for Yorck and Jahn and Stein, his sympathies 
are actively and properly engaged. And the 
anecdotes he introduces help to make his papers 
readable and light. For all that, we cannot help 
feeling that nearly all the chapters in these volumes 
remain, what they were originally intended to be— 
magazine articles of a discursive kind rather than 
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materials for sober history; and we cannot help 
regretting that, if Mr. Bigelow wished to write 
a history of the period, he did not re-cast his 
papers and endeavour at least to shape them into 
one continuous whole. As they stand, we presume 
in their original shape, they certainly are not 
history, either as Englishmen understand the term, 
or, we hope, as Americans read it. First of all, there 
is no sense of proportion in the narrative. Personal 
anecdotes are given at great length, while great 
campaigns are dismissed in a paragraph. Then 
there is a frequent want of continuity, for the 
story goes skipping to and fro, amid anecdote and 
reminiscence, until one loses all sense of dates. 
Then, again, the chapters do not always seem to 
fit on to one another, and all through them fact and 
fiction are mingled in the most perplexing way. 
The volumes are full of pleasant and interesting 
material, but they ought to have been thoroughly 
revised, and we might almost say re-written, before 
they were published in a permanent form. 

Treating the work, however, as a history, we 
think the best part of it is that which deals with 
the great national rising of 1813. The hero of this 
part is Bliicher, for whom Mr. Bigelow has a well- 
founded admiration; and while we cannot quite accept 
his views about Napoleon, into whose character he 
does not go deeply, we are grateful to him for his 
spirited sketch of the gallant old veteran who helped 
so largely to win Leipzig and Waterloo. Mr. Bige- 
low’s criticism on other personages of the time does 
not always seem to us so accurate. It is surely a 
mistaken view to suggest that the Emperor Alexander 
was deeply imbued with “ Oriental cunning,” and 
that he merely “ pretended to be dazzled” by 
Napoleon at Erfurt. It is certainly a mistake to say 
that in 1809 Napoleon “did not require much time 
to get the better of armies commanded by grand- 
dukes,” considering that the Archduke Charles in 
that campaign inflicted on him the first formidable 
reverse that he ever sustained. It conveys, we think, 
& wrong impression to speak of Hardenberg as “ the 
successor to Stein in popular feeling,” considering 
that Stein was from first to last the leader of the 
German war of liberation, while Hardenberg was 
simply an able official of far more limited capacity 
and courage. It is a more serious mistake to ignore, 
as Mr. Bigelow does, the all-important fact to which, 
as much as anything, the success of the Allies in 1814 
is to be attributed — namely, the fact that their 
whole system of strategy was arranged by Moreau, 
instead of being inspired, as Mr. Bigelow indicates, 
“by many minds, mostly of inferior power.” In 
other respects also Mr. Bigelow ventures upon a 
daring recklessness of statement, and ekes out his 
facts by a rich imagination, which few historians 
would venture to employ. It is only partly true 
to say that “ Napoleon owed his political success in 
France to the party which cut off the head of his 
aunt-by-marriage.” It is at least open to rejoinder 
to speak of Josephine as “his excellent wife.” It 
is startling to find Napoleon exclaiming, in Metter- 
nich’s presence, ‘‘Human life be damned.” It is 
rather grotesque to find Biilow saying to his 
adjutant in the latest slang—‘I have no use for 
Bernadotte.” In his history Mr. Bigelow does not 
always seem to us to have mastered accurately 
the characters and events of the time. In his 
style, speaking as English readers, we find a want 
of grace and grammar which occasionally we cannot 
but resent. It is surely a pity that, in a book pub- 
lished for the English market, glaring Americanisms 
should be left unexpunged. It is also a pity that 
the maps—many of which are valuable—are not 
more clearly reproduced, that the many interesting 
illustrations are not in some cases better done, and 
that the volumes are exceptionally heavy to hold. 
For these defects, we imagine, Mr. Bigelow is not 
responsible; but for the undoubted life and colour 
in his pages he is. We have drawn attention to 


some of the weak points in his volumes because we 
feel that they have partly missed their object, and 


that, if intended for a serious history, they ought to 
have been handled in a different way. But we 
readily add that, if regarded as a collection of 
animated sketches, they form a bright and readable 
story, and in many respects an interesting book. 


THE ELEMENTS OF AIR. 

THE GASES OF THE ATMOSPHERE: THE HISTORY OF THEIR 
Discovery. By William Ramsay, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, London. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

“PERSONS without any special scientific training,” 

Professor Ramsay writes, “have frequently expressed 

to me the hope that an account of the discovery (of 

argon) would be published, in which the conclusions 
from the physical behaviour of argon should be 
accompanied by a full account of the reasoning on 
which they are based.” Such an account is given in 
the last three chapters of the book, the first four 
being occupied with the history of the discovery of 

gases of the atmosphere previous to 1894. 

Gases are the simplest kind of matter, but the 
most difficult to catch; hence, although they long 
eluded the grasp of natural philosophers, their 
nature is now better understood than that of solids 
and liquids. In the earlier days of scientific inquiry, 
and even in the time of Robert Boyle, the accidental 
constituents of the air, “effluvia” and so forth, 
attracted more attention than the essential gases; 
for that which is essential is but little subject to 
change, and that which is immutable is unknowable. 
There was, however, one man (John Mayow) in the 
days of Boyle and Newton who recognised the essen- 
tial chemical fact about the composition of our 
atmosphere, namely, that it contains on the one hand 
a constituent which is active in supporting combus- 
tion and respiration, and, on the other, an inert 
part which is the residuum in those processes. 
Mayow published his now famous tract in 1674, and 
it appeared also in an abridged form in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society.” He 
was at this time nine-and-twenty, and he died only 
five years later, in 1679. .The importance of his 
work was not recognised, and he did not live to 
enforce his views upon the world. For the next 
hundred years chemistry was cumbered with the 
Phlogistic theory of combustion, a clumsy aggregate 
of ideas in which our modern views of matter and 
energy were woefully entangled. Chemical theory 
for a hundred years after the death of Mayow is 
dreary reading, and even Professor Ramsay cannot 
make it otherwise. Black's elegant treatise upon 
carbonic acid (an essential but minor constituent of 
the atmosphere) is, however, an exception; and the 
Alembic Club has done good service in reprinting his 
classical little book, ‘Experiments upon Magnesia 
Alba, ete., 1755." Lavoisier at length succeeded in 
convincing the world of what Mayow had only con- 
vinced himself. During the years from 1772 to 1794 
Lavoisier worked with equal success as a discoverer 
and as a controversialist, and from his time has been 
recognised the capital importance of the part played 
by oxgyen in the chemical changes which naturally 
occur in that part of nature which is the universe of 
man’s experience. This universe is but a thin 
spherical shell, kept at moderate temperature, con- 
taining rock, water, and air, with the living things 
made from them. 

The chemistry of the inactive residuum of the 
air was more slowly developed. Cavendish knew 
that 99 per cent. of this residuum was the gas of 
nitre, and he did not profess to know anything 
about the remaining 1 per cent. This is argon, 
lately tracked down by Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsay. Chemically, argon seems to be immutable ; 
hence the perfection of its concealment. As in the 
chase, so here, absolute immobility, assisted by re- 
semblance to the surroundings, afforded an admir- 
able protection against discovery. Argon refuses 





to fit into that scheme of classifying the elements 
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which was worked out by Mendeléeff. This is 
much more important now than it was two years 
ago, for a good deal of careful work has been done 
in the interval. The consciousness that there is 
something wanting to our present scheme of clas- 
sification will probably lead to new and fruitful 
researches, 

Professor Ramsay spares a little space to speak 
of ozone—only, however, to throw doubt upon its 
presence in the atmosphere. The question need not 
trouble those who seek the benefit of air “ rich in 
ozone,” for the additional and active oxygen atom 
will do its work just as well if it be tacked on to 
water, as hydrogen-peroxide, as if it be tacked on 
to ordinary oxygen gas, making ozone. Such active 
oxygen is certainly known to exist in pure air, by 
the sea, and perhaps especially where we have 
both sea and pines, and it is generally absent from 
the air of towns. More knowledge of what con- 
stitutes the goodness of air and of how to keep 
the air good would, however, be very welcome. 
We ought to go back to the old-fashioned study 
of “ effluvia,” and learn more of those small variables 
which make the difference between good and bad 
air. The late Dr. Angus Smith carried out usefal 
researches in this direction, and, more recently, 
Dr. Julius Cohen, working in the substantial at- 
mosphere of Leeds, has contributed to our know- 
ledge of the subject. But, unless the pollution of 
the atmosphere be checked, there will be no good 
air to breathe by the time chemists can tell us what 
good air is, 


FICTION. 


Guavas THE TinNER. By S. Baring-Gould. London: 


Methuen & Co. 

Tue LittrLe REGIMENT, AND OTHER EPISODES OF THE 
AmeERIcAN Civi,n War. By Stephen Crane. (The 
Pioneer Series.) London: William Heinemann. 

Wipr ASUNDER AS THE Potes. By Arthur Crump. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Ce. 


Mr. BARING-GovULD has turned his knowledge of the 
life on Dartmoor in bygone times to exceptionally 
good account in “Guavas the Tinner.” It is a long 
time since he has given us a stronger story than 
this sketch, which shows us something of the way 
in which the tin-workers of Dartmoor pursued their 
calling in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The rude, 
almost savage, accompaniments of life in that 
secluded community are presented to us in a vivid 
and picturesque manner, and we even get a glimpse 
of the special laws which made the tin-workers 
practically independent of the higher authorities 
of the nation. When the hero of the story is pre- 
sented to us, he is suffering the barbarous punish- 
ment of “knifing.” Detected in a slight infraction 
of the laws of the tin-workers, he has been sen- 
tenced by a cruel and unscrupulous “ barg-master ” 
to this torture. It consists of impaling a man toa 
post by thrusting a knife through his left hand. 
Eldad Guavas had excited the cupidity of the 
barg-master and his prospective son-in-law, Dickon 
Rawle, by his success in mining, and these worthies 
had conspired to bring about his ruin. Before that, 
Guavas had been induced, in compliance with an 
old superstition, to act as “sin-eater” for an old 
miner named Ford. Now this Ford, unknown to 
Guavas—or, indeed, to anybody but his widow— 
had killed Dickon Rawle’s brother. Through the 
story, consequently, runs the idea that the crime 
of Ford has descended upon the head of the innocent 
Guavas, and that this is the true reason of the un- 
sleeping animosity with which Rawle pursues him, 
and of the misfortunes which overtake him in con- 
sequence. No one is better able to blend ancient 
superstitions with actual adventures than Mr. Baring- 
Gould, and all through the exciting narrative of the 
experiences of his hero there runs this thread of 
superstitious faith. ‘“Guavas the Tinner” is decidedly 
a book worth reading. 





The literary reputation which Mr. Stephen Crane 
achieved at a single bound with “ The Red Badge of 
Courage” runs no risk of diminution through the 
publication of his latest work, “The Little Regiment,” 
Here, as in his first book, Mr. Crane paints for us the 
sombre and tragic picture of actual warfare, and 
paints it once more with unrivalled force, with 
absolute clearness of vision and magnificent fidelity, 
Never, surely, have the pity and the terror of battle 
been so convincingly set forth as by this young 
writer, who, young as he is, has, nevertheless, con. 
trived to master the secret of true realism, and to 
brand upon the hearts of his readers, by a few burn- 
ing words, the most vivid and concrete images of 
legalised slaughter. The six short stories comprised 
in this volume all deal with the period of the 
American Civil War, and, from the artistically 
varied treatment of the different episodes described 
in them, the central idea flashes upon us like a 
many-faceted diamond viewed in different lights, 
Sometimes, as in the initial story, the grim, squalid 
cruelty of carnage dominates the thought; some- 
times, as in the charming sketch entitled “A Grey 
Sleeve,” a delicate gleam of softer emotion shines 
through the gloom and glare of the battlefield; or 
a touch of quaint humour brightens the page, as in 
the story called “An Indiana Campaign”; but, 
diversified as are the contents of this fascinating 
little book, it is always illuminated by the splendid 
strength of imagination and amazing realism which 
mark everything that Mr. Crane has yet written. 
The book is one of absorbing interest as a psycho- 
logical study of primitive emotions, and there are 
in it certain phrases, suggestions, fleeting fancies, 
which show us that Mr. Crane possesses the tempera- 
ment of the poet as well as the cold cleverness of 
the analyst. Undoubtedly ‘The Little Regiment” 
is the work of a man who ought to do great things 
in literature. 

Mr. Arthur Crump has, we gather, visited Sweden 
at some period of his existence, and his travels have 
apparently suggested to him the desirability of 
immortalising them in a novel. In “ Wide Asunder 
as the Poles,” therefore, he obligingly lays before the 
public his impressions of Sweden in general and of 
Swedish ladies in particular, embedded in a hetero- 
geneous mass of didactic reflections upon music, 
morals, and other irrelevant topics; the net result 
of his labour being that he has produced an amaz- 
ingly bad novel. As a guide-book to the environs of 
Stockholm, “ Wide Asunder as the Poles” might lay 
some claim to utility; as a tract, or a sermon, it 
would probably prove successful; but as a literary 
achievement it reaches the topmost height of feeble- 
ness, dulness, and crass incompetence. Yet our dis- 
paragement of this so-called novel savours almost of 
ingratitude, since we must own to having dug from 
its verbose pages rich stores of entertainment—of a 
kind, be it noted, wholly unintended by the author, 
for Mr. Crump takes himself very seriously indeed. 
The hero of this moral and instructive work, 
Constantine Pursee by name, is a young man 
of a flabby mental constitution, and the author's 
meritorious aim has evidently been that of 
exhibiting him as an awful example to all mar- 
ried men who may feel inclined to wander from 
the path of strict decorum. For Constantine, 
though married to a Swedish lady of pre-eminent 
beauty and virtue, is led astray by the meretricious 
attractions of a forward minx, Muriel Wilcox, and 
flirts with her to such an extent that his Swedish 
spouse goes off in a huff, abandoning the domestic 
hearth for ever. Thereupon the weak-kneed Con- 
stantine, instead of rejoicing that he is no longer 
“saddled with such a white elephant”—we quote 
the author’s own inimitable phrase—falls into hys- 
terical lamentations at being thus “landed in a 
slough of despond,” and reproaches Miss Wilcox in 
no measured terms. “ To think,” he exclaims, “that 
I should have been drawn into this infernal vortex 
by what seems to me now to be the quintessence of 
a poisoned viper!” The mother of the deserted and 
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jugubrious hero endeavours to console him; but, as 
Mr. Crump justly points out, mothers are seldom 
impartial judges, “since their hearts, and not their 
heads, occupy too large a space on the judgment- 
geat.” So Constantine wept on, till at last Heaven 
“jnstilled into his mind a guiding hand,’ which 
ultimately conducted him over to Sweden in search 
of his missing bride. A harrowing adventure in a 
hay-loft was, however, the only result of Mr. Pur- 
see's journey, and he was in extreme danger of 
starvation in that loft, for “ hay he could not eat,” 
as the author pathetically remarks. Finally the 
imprisoned hero succeeded in deftly milking a 
cow “into his felt hat,” and the welcome draught 
saved his life. (One is grateful to Mr. Crump for 
his thoughtfulness in informing the reader that the 
hat was afterwards “ cleaned out with a bit of hay.”) 
Gems of rhetoric abound in the book, but we despair 
of doing justice within the restricted limits of a 
review to the gorgeousness of Mr. Crump’s diction, 
the splendour of his style, the rich exuberance of 
his fancy. The book is a thing unique, indescribable ; 
and if any of our readers desire to study a perfect 
example of the way in which a novel should not be 
written, they cannot do better than read “ Wide 
Asunder as the Poles.” 





A VIVACIOUS TEUTON. 

Tae History or Mopern Parting. In 3 vols. Vol. III. By 
Richard Muther, Professor of Art History at the University of 
Breslau, late Keeper of the Prints at the Munich Pinakothek. 
London : Henry & Co. 

Vivacity was the chief characteristic of the first and second 

volumes of Professor Muther’s work: we have eight hundred 

more pages of it in Volume III.! There is something almost 
uncanny in such an uninterrapted flow of literary high spirits— 
such a torrent of gushing, sparkling, splashing narrative. In 
the present volume, it is true, we have to watch it, as it were, 
through dimmed and dusty window-panes, for the translation 
has fallen off considerably ; but although the witticisms, the 
epigrams, the satirical touches, have all but disappeared, the 
vivacity has hardly abated in the least. It is a pity, though, 
that this falling off in the translation has to be recorded, for the 
leasure of listening to the Professor is considerably diminished 
in consequence. One cannot read a single chapter of this third 
volume without coming across three or four really effective 
passages which seem to have been marred by some defect of 
phrasing. Even as it is, however, there is a great deal of 
excellent reading in the volume. This may seem a somewhat 
dubious form of praise for a work of so great a scheme, and 
bearing so important a title, as Professor Muther’s; but the 
fact is, this History is no history at all—it is just a string of 
essays dealing with all the various schools and various aspects 
of modern art. A book of this kind, of dimensions so great, 
could not be adequately dealt with in the amount of space at 
one’s disposal in a weekly review. We shall content ourselves, 
therefore, with quoting one or two passages from the third 
volume (as we did in the case of the first and second) as illustra- 
tions of the liveliness of style maintained throughout. Let us 
open the book at Chapter xxxvtt., which deals with England, and 
see what he has to say about English art. He is addicted at all 
times, it may be premised, to somewhat sweeping statements and 
generalisations: “It is in art, indeed, as with the men them- 
selves. The English travel more than any other people, for 
travel is a part of their education. They are to be met in every 
quarter of the globe—in Africa, Asia, America, or the European 
continent ; pe they scarcely need to open their mouths—even 
from a distance—to betray that they are English. In the same 
way there is no need of a catalogue at exhibitions to recognise all 

English pictures at the first glance. English painting is too 

English not to be fond of travel. The painter delights in recon- 

noitring all other schools and studying all other styles; he is as 

much at home in the past as in the present. Butasthe English 
tourist, let him go to the world’s end, retains everywhere his own 
customs, tastes, and habits, so English painting, even on its most 
adventurous journeys, remains unwaveringly true to its national 
spirit, and returns from all its wanderings more English than 
before; it adapts what is alien with the same delicious abnega- 
tion of all seruple with which the English tongue brings forei 

words into harmony with its own sense of convenience.” He 
then proceeds somewhat abruptly to define the nature of this 
national character : “A certain softness of feeling and tender- 
ness of spirit induce the English even in these days to avoid 
hard contact with reality. Their art rejects everything in nature 
which is harsh, rude, and brutal; it is an art which polishes and 
renders the reality poetic at the risk of debilitating its power. 

It considers matters from the standpoint of what is pretty, 

touching, or intelligible, and by no means holds that everything 





true is necessarily beautifal. And just as little does the 
English eye—so much occupied with detail—see light in its 
most exquisite subtleties, and indeed it rather sees the isolated 
fact than the total harmony, and is clearer than it is fine.” 
These views, whatever one may think of them, are not the views 
of a mere “intelligent foreigner” who has paid a visit to the 
National Gallery and the Royal Academy: they are the views 
of a man who is intimately acquainted with the work of almost 
every English artist of distinction, living and dead. Generalisa- 
tions should be constructed with more deliberation and patience, 
however, than our vivacious author, least German-like of Ger- 
mans, is apt to bestow on them, and when they are ey 
they may easily be tumbled over. But as a matter of fact it is 
as a historian rather than as a critic that Professor Muther 
deserves our thanks. We may accept his judgments or not, as 
we like; we cannot deny that these volumes contain an immense 
amount of valuable information agreeably imparted, and that 
they come nearer than any previous work to covering the whole 
field of modern art. 





A NORTH SEA PAINTER. 

H. W. Mespac, Parnrer or tHE Norta Skea. With Etchings and 
Descriptive Text. By Ph. Zilcken. The Text translated from the 
Dutch by Clara Bell. Cassell & Co. 

Tuis superb book should make Mesdag better known in this 
country. In calling him the “North Sea Painter” Professor 
Zileken very fairly indicates the character of Mesdag’s work. 
The North Sea has little about it that is conventionally associ- 
ated with the picturesque: its memories are of commerce and 
traffic, rather than of legend or romance. Shoals and sand- 
banks, sandbanks and shoals, these form its predominating 
feature. Well may a man who lives upon these shores confine 
himself almost totally to painting the sea, albeit in doing so 
he undertakes a daring task, for he who paints the sea at 
the outset hurls defiance at all who have said with Lessing, 
that the painter is therein fettered that he can depict the 
stationary alone. He is not even daunted by that not quite 
newest discovery of oceanographists, that in the case of a wave 
it is energy, not matter, that is transmitted; that a wave is not 
a thing, but a motion. All persons have not gone over to this 
view, and those who still hold that a wave is a “thing” will 
welcome this book on the North Sea Painter, who paints waves 
indubitably as “things.” Professor Zilcken need make no 
apology for the quality of the letterpress which accompanies 
his admirable etchings. Finally, a word of hearty praise is 
due to the translator of this book. 





AN INDEPENDENT CRITIC. 
Mopern Parntinc. By George Moore. London: Walter Scott. 


Mr. George Moore has published a new and enlarged edition 
of “‘ Modern Painting.” Though the articles contain many and 
sometimes undue severities, they are full of truth, interest, and 
charm. In defending the weak and unpopular, Mr. Moore 
attacks with great violence the popular and, so to speak, the 
well-to-do in art. But it must be remembered that inartistic 
success had quite overlooked the struggles of the new and 
better school, deriding everything that dared to leave the beaten 
track to pick a flower or two beside the way. In estimating 
these articles, therefore, we must not weigh only the feelings 
hurt by them, but the spirits broken and the art betrayed by 
those attitudes of mind, that ignorance and that self-interest, 
which at one time it seemed impossible to surmount. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is difficult to get at the true “Story of an African Crisis,” 
and the book with that title, in spite of a great parade of 
candour, is somewhat disappointing. No doubt it is not easy 
for a journalist like Mr. Garrett, who has gone right through the 

litical upheaval which he describes in these es, to write 

i ionately on such a subject. Moreover, jast now party 
feelin g in England as well as in South Africa still runs high, 





* Tae Story or aN Arrican CrIsIs. 4 Edmund Garrett, Editor of 
the Cape Times, and E. J. Edwards, Assistant-Editor, London : 
Archibald Constable & Co. 


Wesruivster Apsgy. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar.—York Minster, 
By the Very Rev. Dean Purey-Cust.—Wincuester CaTHEDRAL. By 
the Rev. Canon Beahamn.—S. Apan’s AppEY. By the Rev. Canon 
Liddell. Illustrated. London : Isbister & Co, 


Tae Story or Atsert tHE Goop (Prrvce Consort’. By W. J. 
Wintle, Author of “‘The Story of Victoria,” etc. London: The 
Sunday School Union. 


Tue AvsTRALIAN HANDBOOK, INCORPORATING New ZEALAND, FIJI, AND 
New Gurvga, ror 1897. London, Melbourne and Sydney : Gordon 
& Gotch. 


Dramatic ROMANCES AND Lyrics, AnD SorDELLO. By Rob:rt Browning, 
1840—1845. With Introduction by E. Dixon. Frontispiece. London: 
Walter Scott, 

Corwettvs Nepos. Select Biographies, Edited by J. E. Melhuish, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in St, Paul’s School, London: Blackie & Son, 
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and though most men admit that the Jameson Raid was a 
criminal aet of folly, there is considerable diversity of opinion 
about the measure of responsibility in regard to it which 
attaches to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Needless to say, Mr. Garrett 
has decided views on that matter, and they clash with those 
of Mr. Statham, to leave “ Peter Halket” and Olive Schreiner 
for the moment out of account. We differ from Mr. Garrett 
when he asserts that we are already far enough removed in point 
of time for the history of recent events in South Africa to be 
“no longer sub e Surely that is a rash assertion whilst 
evidence of one kind and another is coming almost every day 
to light, and the actual “ Story of an African Crisis’ in all its 
prosaic aspects is slowly being threshed out in cross-examination 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Garrett admits that the Jameson Raid has left the Transvaal 
burghers not merely uneasy, but suspicions, and it must be 
confessed that thera is a good deal to be said for such an 
attitude on their part. 


© ge ” 
) judice. 


It is not possible in a paragraph to 
enter into the controversial aspects of a book which bristles 
with confident assertions, and which gives in somewhat tedious 
detail a circumstantial and rather colloquial account of a series 
of dramatic developments which have left Mr. Rhodes, in Mr. 
Garrett’s judgment at least, with ‘ British South Africa solidly at 
his hack” for better or worse. It was high time that the Imperial 
Government was represented in South Africa by a really 
powerful and energetic administrator, who came to the problem 
of government which now confronts us in that part of the 
Empire with an open mind, and who is not in the least degree 
responsible for the existing situation. No better a 
it is generally admitted, could have been made under existing 
circumstances than that of Sir Alfred Milner, High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, and he may be trusted to do all 
that an honourable, capable, and courageous man can accomplish 
for bringing about a better understanding, as well as for dealing 
out justice to all parties without fear or favour. 

It is not easy to see to what class of readers a group of slim, 
rhetorical volumes on the English cathedrals—* Westminster, 
York, Winchester, and St. Alban’s "—appeals. These little 
books—they are not more than pamphlets—are written, it is 
true, by Dean Farrar, Canon Benham, Dean Cust, and Canon 
Liddell, but for all that they are neither more nor less than 
magazine articles, and quite unworthy of separate publication. 
Such writers are, of course, exceptionally well informed, but it 
is not possible for them to say much to the purpose, within such 
narrow compass, on the great historie churches of the land, with 
their rich and varied architectural beauties, and their vast and 
impressive historical associations. Oppressed, apparently, by 
such considerations, the learned authors of these manuals are 
content to entangle a picturesque fact here and there in a glit- 
tering haze of eloquent but rather tantalising allusion, and 
the result is disappointing. Mr. Herbert Railton’s delicate, 
imaginative drawings of Westminster and Winchester are, of 
course, attractive ; for the artist, whilst holding fast by reality, 
never misses the poetry of suggestion. Mr. Ansted’s vignettes 
of York Minster and Mr. Kitton’s glimpses of St. Alban’s Abbey 
are fine examples of finished sketches in black and white, but 
they do not possess—so, at least, it seems to us—the historical 
insight and far-reaching appeal which invests with glamour 
Mr. Railton’s pictares of places. 

There has just been added to the series of popular biographies 
known as “ Splendid Lives ” a monograph on “ Albert the Good.” 
It is a book which brings to light nothing in an honourable 
eareer which is new, and it is scarcely necessary to add that the 
appeal of the volume is to those who read for edification, rather 
than for enlightenment on the great constitutional questions 
which gather around the life and position of the Prince Consort. 
His position was supremely difficult, for he was, in the words of 
one of the chief statesmen of the reign, at once the “‘ permanent 
secretary and permanent prime minister ” of the Crown. Every- 
one who is at all intimately acquainted with the opening decades 
of the reign is aware that there was a period when Prince 
Albert had neither the support of the classes nor the sympathy 
of the masses. This, so far as the Prince was in any sense 
responsible, was due rather to training than to temperament, 
but he gradually broke away from the punctilious and narrow 
traditions of the small German court in which he had been 
reared, and as the nobility and self-sacrifice of his nature came 
more and more into view, it won the homage of all sections 
of the English people. The closing years of the Prince Con- 
sort’s life revealed his practical sagacity and mastery of 
affairs, and when he died, still a comparatively young man, 
it was with the knowledge that he had won the affection 
as well as the confidence of the whole nation. It is not, how- 
ever, with these aspects of the Prince Consort's career that this 
unpretending volume deals. but rather with the claims of his 
character and the beauty of his life. There are two good por- 
traits and several interesting views of places in the book. 

The expansion of England at the Antipodes is illustrated by 
“The Australian Handbook for 1897,” a big volume of six 
hundred closely-printed pages filled with information and 
statistics on every phase of politics, society, agriculture, mining, 
and trade in Australasia. The work is now in its twenty-eighth 
edition, and we know of no other handbook of the kind which 








contains the same detailed array of facts. The history ofleach 
colony is traced in turn, and this is followed by a gazetteer of 
the principal towns in Australia and New Zealand, as well as by 
an account of the natural resources, public offices, mines, and 
tariffs. The value of sach a work to shippers and importers js 
obvious. There are a number of excellent coloured maps and 
some other illustrations of interest. 

Amongst small books which searesly demand more thay 
passing allusion are the “ Dramatic Romances and Lyries ”~ 
with which is bound up “ Sordello”’—of Robert Browning, which 
has just been published in a cheap and handy form, with an 
introductory note by Mr. E. Dixon; and the classical text, edited 
for the use of schools by Mr. J. E. Melhuish, of select bio. 
graphies from the writings of “ Cornelius Nepos.” Mr. Melhuish 
has added notes and exercises as well as vocabularies, and the 
volume deserves to find a welcome at the hands of those who 
are seeking to give boys an intelligent acquaintance with a Latin 
author whom Cicero described as one of the Immortals. 
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